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Something more of Shrewsbury. 


HE Castle at 
Shrewsbury was 
built on the nar- 
row neck of land 
between the horns 
of the crescent 
formed by the 
river. The town 
was further pro- 
tected by a wall. 
Part of the latter 
remains, and is 
used as a terraced 
walk by the Salo- 
pians. The houses 
rising row behind 
row, just within 
the wall, have a 
beauti‘ul prospect 
over the green space between the wall and the 
Severn, which we have mentioned as serving 
all the purposes of a public park, called the 
Quarry, and the Quarry fields, and of the land- 





of with very pleasing results. But here the want 
of drainage is so complete that the builders have 
no other resource than to form more cesspools, 
which will in time produce fresh evils for the 
inhabitants of the lower and poorer districts at 
Coleham. The Black Horse Inn has a huge stone 
arched gullet beneath it in which floods leave a 
foul deposit. From this a bridge over a branch 
of the river which feeds the Abbey pool affords an 
approach to the commencement of the south-east 





our way about among the excavations on the 
herring-bone pavement, and noting the large pro- 
vision for the purposes of ablution, we cannot but 
feel how much the inhabitants of this part of the 
world have fallen back in this respect. The tesse- 
lated pavements, tesselated coating to the walls, 
and tesvelated lining to the baths, must have all 
conduced in the highest degree to a general 
cleanliness. The everlasting character of the con- 
crete and the mortar is remarkable. The principal 





suburb called the Abbey Foregate. This is the 
road from the English bridge towards Uriconium | 
(Wroxeter). The National Schools are in this | 
neighbourhood ; they form a large establishment, 
but are unfortunately surrounded by unpleasant 
and unhealthy neighbours,— wholesale rag and 
bone merchants. All this district was once the | 
site of a large monastery. Parts of the ancient | 
Abbey Church of the Holy Cross—the nave and 
aisles—have been preserved as the parish church. 
It is in course of partial restoration: the Norman 
clerestory windows, which are built of red sand- 
stone, are being divided with mullions, and the 
heads filled with Decorated tracery constructed of | 
white stone. The east end was pretentiously | 
restored some thirty years since, in the highly 
ornate Norman style, presenting the usual hard 
and wiry peculiarities of the period; dark, harsh, 
and inharmonious stained glass, a reredos formed 
by elaborate and senseless imitation of Norman 
doorways, and a lattice-like communion rail. 
There are some exceedingly interesting fragments | 
of the ancient monastery, one of which is a beauti- 








ingredients are ground bricks and tiles, and lime. 
In the museum at Shrewsbury are skeletons, 
pavements, sculpture, statuettes, pottery, glass, 
weights, keys, whetstones, painters’ palettes, 
fighting-cock spurs, and the like. There are 
articles throwing even more light upon the do- 
mestic life of these interesting people,—the bair- 
pins with which their women fastened their hair 
in knots behind their heads, their bracelets, 
brooches, studs, finger-rings, beads, one of their 
children’s toys, and an advertising medium of one 
of their quack doctors. There is a stamp bearing 
a Latin inscription to the following effect :—“ The 
Dialibanum of Tiberius Claudius, the physician, 
for all complaints of the eyes, to be used with 
egg.” 

Another morning we start from the handsome 
rebuilt Raven Hotel, to inspect the northern 
suburb, Castle Foregate. To do this we pass the 
Royal Free Grammar School, where there is a 
fresh deposit of rotting refuse lying near the 
porter’s lodge. Turning in to unriddle this un- 
accountable circumstance, we ascertain that all 





scape beyond. But the same perverse judgment | ful octagonal pulpit, built in the refectory wall, | the sewage and scavenage of the schools is col- 
elsewhere apparent has placed another deposit | corroborative of the traditionary accounts of the lected in a huge pit close to the under-master’s 


of town scrapings on the sward within sight and 
scent of the judge’s lodgings. This garbage 
heap, althongh so near the houses, can only 
be reached by a roundabout route through St. 
Julian Friars, past a line of piggeries: it is 
covered by a crop of swine, who pick up their 
living from it. The fluid part of this heap lies 
round about in slushy quagmires. How can 
cleanliness prevail in a place where such a system 
is in existence ? The town scavenage carts, in- 
stead of making fresh messes all along their routes 
to and from these places, should be sent with their 
contents by the shortest road to the canal or rail- 
way, where by previous arrangement the sweep- 
ings could be deposited in trucks and forwarded 
to the farmers contracting for it. The night soil 
should be disposed of by a well-ordered scheme of 
house-drainage. 

A ferry across the river near this point conducts 
to a large foundry, and to the suburb called 


Coleham. In the main street a gutter full of black | 


liquid refuse comes running down the road, from 
a set of rickety stables, adjoining Blockley’s timber- 
yard, to welcome the visitor. The street doors 
open into the rooms of the houses, and for more 
light and more air were for the most part stand- 
ing open, thus affording free access for the aroma 
of this bubbling filth, There are several passages 
leading out of the principal streets where the 
ground is the only deposit place for ashes and re- 
fuse, as in the corresponding suburb of Frank- 
well. One of these, Pipe-passage, widens out into 
a long double row of houses, with small gardens 
in front of them, facing each other. These houses 
have no back premises whatever, nor even back 
windows: the garden spaces in front are part 
piggeries and part places for throwing refuse. The 
privy accommodation here is scanty : a few dilapi- 
dated shed apologies for conveniences are staring 
in the fore-gardens, and are used in common. In 
the rear of these walled-in abominations there is 
a fruity orchard,and ample space for less degrading 
and depressing arrangements. 

Passing Trinity Schools we come to Trinity 
Charch, where there is a new chancel, with apsidal 
end, in progress. These additions are cleverly 
treated, with an effective arrangement of red and 
white stones and red and white bricks. Close by, 
in Belle Vue, there are large villas building, in 
which red, white, and black bricks are made use 


| splendours of the place when Richard II. feasted house, close to the boys’ dormitory and to the 
| his Parliament here. The faubourg of the Abbey | dining-hall. This accumulation is emptied twice 
| Foregate would suggest subjects that would be a! a year, during the vacations, when something like 
| fortune to a scene-painter. It is very wide, and |a hundred cartloads must be dug up. If such a 
is planted with trees at the edges of the footway; source of zymotic disease be coolly tolerated by 
the houses in it are principally gabled, some|the governors of a Royal Grammar School, pos- 
having dormers—some high, some low—present-| sessing an income of 3,0007. per annum, and 
ing every charm that diversity ensures to a long! enjoying the prestige of having been held up to 
perspective. Semi-detached villas are newly | admiration by the learned Camden, and of having 
built by the way-side, of bold and original design, | sent forth one of the most brilliant ornaments of 
and these are in keeping with the picturesque the court of Queen Elizabeth, the accomplished 
features of the more ancient architecture. There Sydney, and the nearly equally celebrated Sir 
is one ugly blot upon the picture,—a blank wall, | Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, we must not censure 
abntting on to the footway, about 16 feet high, | too severely the sluggishness of a corporation that 
forming the inclosure to the entrance to Mr. | has made little effort to reduce the death-rate of 
Philips’s mansion. With this exception, all is fair | the inhabitants within their charge. 
in the foreground ; but step to the rear, and the, We are now on the neck of land where the 
miserable shifts the people are put to for want of river doubles after sweeping round Shrewsbury. 
drainage are offensively apparent. 'Here are the ruins of the castle, and the hand- 
The distance mente Wroxeter is about four some Gothic collegiate-looking railway terminus. 
miles, in the course of which stands Lord Hill’s | Passing these, we are in Castle Foregate,—an 
column, supposed to be the largest Grecian-Doric unusually wide street of gabled houses, quaint and 
column in the world. The present aspect of the pleasant to look upon, with two odd old inns by 
excavations at Uriconium is disappointing. Much the wayside—The Old House at Home, and The 
that has been laid bare has since been filled in for Old Thrashers ; but possessing the same unhealthy 
the purpose of permitting the culture of the few drawbacks as the other localities described,—with 
roods of earth by the farmer; and, owing to the | rear-grounds saturated with filth, gutters full of 
too early publication of the details of the investi- | running slush, floors below the level of the pebble 
gation, excursionists from Shrewsbury swarming | pavement, which inclines in places towards the 
over the exhumed site have wantonly overturned | houses, and other unsanitary conditions. Lady 
the columns of the hypocausts. A large pit in a ! Brinckman’s waggon is slowly grinding home- 
field, with a heap of bones, and another heap of | wards, dropping by the way part of the scavenage 





broken pottery close to that, and the well-known 
length of old Roman walling above ground, are 
the most striking features at a glance. Of these 
we have before spoken. A labourer with a wooden 
leg, who has the charge of the remains of the 
excavations, and of the sixpenny admission-fees, 
tells us, in the broad Shropshire dialect, that cart- 
loads of selections from these bone and pottery 
heaps have been already deposited in the museum 
at Shrewsbury. Nothing has been done now for 
about a year, except by the vegetation, which has 
silently crept over the exposed walls; and we 
observed that this long exposure to the atmo- 
sphere was not without its effect upon the tiling 
of the hypocausts. Curiously enough, those por- 
tions that were close to the furnaces are still in 
good preservation, while the parts that were more 








removed from them are crumbling away. Picking 


it has been to the deposit heaps to procure. A 
troop of women and boys are coming from the 
opposite direction, where they have been working 
in Marshall’s thread factory, not more slatternly 
in appearance, perhaps, than the state of their 
homes should hold them excusable for. We must 
put in a plea for an admirable little institution we 
saw by the roadside near here—St. Mary’s Infant 
School. About 150 little children of the most 
tender age were seated in a small schoolroom, at 
one end of which is a truckle-bed, capable of 
holding four at a time when they fall asleep in 
school-hours. It was an old room, of inadequate 
accommodation, and the door is in the middle of 
the north side, without a porch, letting in the 
wind and rain. But the children are evidently so 
much better off even here than they would be in 
their homes, that it seems a thousand pities that 
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the benefits of this humane establishment are not 
extended. A little more air, a little more space, 
and shelter from the draughts of a north aspect, 
would render this school a great boon. Opposite 
there are rows of houses three stories high, stand- 
ing back to back; that is, with nothing but a 
party-wall between the two sets of habitations. 
They lead out of a main road, towards which are 
exposed their ash and filthy open pits. Pigs are 





prized all about this neighbourhood, and the mois- 
ture from their sties brings forth from Plough- | 
yard fresh accessions to the swimming gutters. | 
In the rear in this locality are gasworks, the canal, 
the coal-wharfs, Royal Lancasterian School, and 
the gaol, which is as extensive as the cattle- 
market. 

The water with which the town is supplied is 
obtained from the river. It is pumped ap by an 
engine from a point above the Welsh Bridge, just | 
after it has been fouled by the sewerage from a 
lunatic asylum, and a district called Coton Hill, 
to a large ugly round tank or water-tower in the 





centre of the town. The site and shape of this 
unsightly erection deform the sky-line of the old | 
town, which is, with that exception, a picturesque | 
grouping, capped by the towers and spires of St. | 
Mary’s, St. Julian’s, St. Alkmund’s, St. Chad’s | 
Churches, and the belfry of Pugin’s Roman Catho- | 
lic Chapel. The Severn, owing to the drainage | 
matter it holds in dissolution, resembles the Tiber, | 
both in its yellow colour and heavy oleaginous 
appearence. Naturally it is a rapid river; but, 
under its present treatment, the strongest breeze 
can scarcely summon a rufile toits surface. River 
water is always objectionable, on the score of the 
constituents of manure which find its way into 
it from the highly-cultivated soil from the lands 
and farms; but when drainage matter is added to 
this, it becomes too revolting for use. The salmon, 
which used to be considered only second to that 
in the Tweed, is so affected by the deleterious 
matter in the water, that it becomes diseased, and 
when caught below Shrewsbury, is found to have 
parasitic insects under the scales. The water, as 
conveyed to the houses, is of the colour and con- 
sistency of weak tea, muddy to the sight and 
slimy to the touch. The drinking water is con- 
veyed from a spring called Broadwell to stand- 
cocks in different parts—few and far between—in 
the town. Instead of this double, hard and soft, 
yet inefficient supply, the substitution of one 
comprehensive system, by which a supply would 
be ensured of undoubted purity and sufficient 
abundance, is much to be desired. There are 
sources within a short distance of the town at a 
proper elevation. 

To return to the question of the market. The 
present market-house is an ancient erection, 
highly picturesque, but very much too small. 
The market women, with their wicker coops of 
live and dead ducks, fowls, and other country 
produce, sit along the narrow pavements of Market- 
hill and High-street, round the angles of the 
streets, into Pride-hilland Shop-latch, because there 
is no room for them undershelter. As the census, 
numbering 25,783 persons, shows an increase of 
2,688 for the last ten years, it will be seen that 
Shrewsbury is thriving; so that there is no ques- 
tion as to whether or not additional accommoda- 
tion is required. The recent controversy related 
only tothe site. There were four plans and pro- 
posals. One is in favour of Mardol-head, another 
of Pride-hill, a third of Double-butcher-row, and 
a fourth of Roushill. Mr. Commissioner Ranger 
presided over an inquiry in which Mr. C. Trub- 
shaw, of Stafford; Mr. E. Banks, Wolverhampton ; 
Mr. S. P. Smith, of Shrewsbury; Mr. J. Ash- 
down, Charing-cross; Mr. J. Lee, London; 
Mr. Tisdale, Corporation surveyor; and Mr. H. 
Robertson, C.E., Shrewsbury, were examined as 
to the relative merits of the different proposals. 
Common sense dictates the choice of Roushill, first 
because the other sites proposed are more valuable 
and suitable for other public institutions ; secondly, 


remodelling of the terrible district we described 
under the head of “ Seventy Steps,” where the ac- 
cumulations of ages are lying in terraces on which 
houses have been set down; and, thirdly, because 
this site is on the country side of the town, and 
would afford freer ingress and egress for the market 
carts, and more space for every approach and 
purpose. Bat, before the expense of a new market 
is thought of, the drainage and water supply 
should be attended to and accomplished. A com- 
petent engineer should be consulted for these 
in preference to the Corporation officials, who 
must have as much as they can possibly attend 
to properly in the interests of the Corporation 
and the public above ground. 





That there is a good feeling afloat that would 
assist in the energetic accomplishment of so de- 
sirable a work is patent. There is a society incor- 
porated for improving the condition of the indus- 
trial classes, of which Dr. Jukes Styrap is the 
active organ and honorary secretary. There isa’ 
lady, Mrs. Julia B. Wightman, who has purchased, | 
at a cost of 500/., a plot of ground, and presented 
it to the people for a working men’s hell. There 
are the unflagging recognition and indication of 
the existing sanitary imperfections of Mr. Robert 
Slaney; and there is the frequent recurrence to 
the disastrous consequences of a disregard of the 
public health in the columns of the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle ; with co-operation in the publication of 
memorials from the medical profession respecting 
the effects of the crowded churchyards, and help 
from Mr. Blunt, the analytical chemist. One man 
can do but little: Hotspur could not control the 
result of the battleof Shrewsbury. To accomplish 
a decrease of the death-rate there must be accord 
and determination; in other words, “a long pull, 
and a strong pull, aud a pull altogether.” 

It is to be hoped the men of Shrewsbury will 
go in and do it. 








CHRISTIAN IDEALISM IN REFERENCE 
TO THE FINE ARTS. 


No subject can be properly understood till it 
be contemplated as a portion of the cosmos: any 
attempt at isolation from the cosmic at-one-ment 
must always be injurious and destructive in its 
tendency. It is with this conviction that I draw 
your attention to that grand harmonic whole 





which Christian governance is destined to effect, 
and which teaches us to regard artistic power in 
that wide sense of intelligence, under moral con- 
trol, moulding the material world to physical | 
rectitude. 

The conformation of the material by the spiritual, | 
of the physical world by the morality or immorality — 
of mind, to beauty by holiness or to deformity by | 
sin, is one of the great lessons taught by the | 
sacred writings; and therefore the Christian 
mission has a twofold object, a spiritual and a 
material regeneration: first, the renovation of the. 
soul ; and secondly, through the wisdom and know- 
ledge of the renewed spirit of man, the re-inves- 
titure of his body and the material world with a 
correlative beauty and conformity. Christ, “the 
pattern” of spiritual and physical perfection, came. 
to restore, to reconcile, to make at one “all 
things” with himself. 

It is only the complete understanding of this 
secondary object of the Divine will—if secondary 
may be applied to any portion of the great Chris- 
tian dispensation—this physical restoration, this 
revealed purpose, with reference to the material 
world, that will enable us to grasp the entire 
nature and compass of Christian work,—that will 
teach us to regard every species of physical culture 
as a plastic Christian art. 

It is the remoulding power of Christian wisdom 
and knowledge which is to convert this wilder. 
ness of error, ignorance, and deformity, into 
that promised land of fruitfulness and beauty, of 
peace and happiness,—that restored world of pro- 
phecy,—that ideal world of the future, for which we 
are taught to pray in the words, “ Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,”—and—if science and 
art be not mockeries, be not anti-christian in their 
tendencies,—that ideal world which, guided by the 
Holy Spirit of Truth, they are destined to prepare 
and realize. If there were no great end to be 
attained by science and art; if these were to be 
but the records of individual conceits without 





because the selection of Roushill would ensure the 








purpose, without reference toa distinctly defined 








progress and a future harmonic whole; they would 
scarcely be worth the time and trouble they cost ; 
and we might indeed abandon ourselves to indif- 
ference, and exclaim, Cui bono ? 

The opposite doctrine to that which is herein 
advocated is that held by the materialists; viz., 
“the conformation of mind by matter ;” a doc- 
trine which brings its own reproof and chastise- 
ment. It is one which has sometimes led be- 
wildered intellect to withhold its allegiance to the 
Almighty will, to attempt to dethrone the right 
government of the world, to darken the horizon 
of faith and hope, and to extinguish the poetry of 
life. It is without a defined idea: it disunites, 
divides, and destroys. Materialism recognizes no 
distinction of good and evil, and surrenders every- 
thing to the anarchy of individual will. It is in 
every way opposed to,—the reverse of,—Christian 
idealism, which recognizes a scheme of universal 
moral governance, conforming and building up 
material elements to a perfect whole. 

It has been too much the fashion to suppose 
that true religion and science are at variance,—to 
consider science to be opposed to religion. Never 
was there a greater or more pernicious mistake : 
they are, in the full comprehension of the Chris- 
tian scheme, indissolubly bound together; nay, I 
will venture to say, that science is a part of reli- 
gion ; for, what is the knowledge of the laws of the 
highest generality which govern phenomena, but 
the knowledge of God’s will in reference to phe- 
nomena? And what is science, when rightly 
understood, but a Christian power confirming, 
fulfilling, and carrying out those broad principles 
which are enunciated in the Gospel? It is only 
upon the basis of a faith in an Almighty will, that 
science can consistently be recognized. If there 
were no governing power, there could be no 
governing laws, and, consequently, no science. It 
is religion only which prevents science and art 
being purposeless, beyond that of accommodating 
some immediate commercial want or momentary 
caprice, Science and art identify themselves 
with Christianity, in completing and restoring 


nature to its normal condition; in healing, in . 


making whole after the example of Christ and the 
Apostles, 

Art has too long attempted to claim exemption 
from precise laws, from scientific governance on 
the plea of its having a more divine and ethereal 
nature than ordinary affairs; in total forgetfulness 
that divine work, from the motion of the spheres 
to the minuteness of chemical combination, is 
carried on by precise, definite, quantitative laws. 
This tendency of art, therefore, is irreligious, and 
contrary to the spirit of truth, which is silently 
actuating and converting the age. 

The restoration of nature to rectitude, perfec- 
tion, and beauty, taught by the sacred writings, 
at once exhibits and defines the nature of ma- 


‘terial progress, and invests science and art with 


purpose. It infers, also, that nature is in an aber- 
rant, abnormal condition, requiring correction, 
healing, perfecting. Christian idealism, there- 
fore, seeks the knowledge of the right, the best; 
and thereafter seeks to realize it in all things. 

To correct, heal, or make perfect, we must have 
a pattern, or an ideai conception of the being to 
be made whole; or, instead of healing, we should, 
in all probability, still further mar the work. The 
object of restoration may be stated in general 
terms to be that of the reinstitution of nature in 
the perfection of its first creation to the will of 
God. This perfect will is only to be compre- 
hended by the study of revealed truth and of 
science. To know this, and to act in obedience 
to it, is the aspiration of Christian idealism. 

We learn from Scripture that the world was 
created in measure ; that it was corrupted from 
the measure in which it was first set ; and that it 
is to be corrected in measure. Now, to correct in 
measure, it must be known to what measure ; and, 
therefore, Scripture and science must be inter- 
rogated for a quantitative expression of the ideal. 
And to the earnest inquiry, what is the measure 
of physical rectitude, perfection, beauty, and per- 
manence ? revelation and science unequivocally 
respond,—the mean; that mean which has been 
called “the golden,” and “the immutable.” 

The mean or average of all the possible varia- 
tions of any special function, power, or form is the 
measure of the perfection of that special function, 
power, or form. It is the measure of ideal physi- 
cal rectitude: it is the great quantitative law of 
ethics, esthetics, politics, and the celestial mecha- 
nies, from which a departure is only rectified by 
this principle of harmonic compensation; viz., that 
every aberration from the mean of any system in 
excess must be com at some time or other 
by an equal and opposite one in defect. This law 
appears to hold good with reference to the less 
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and greater physical systems, and to be the key to 
the true remedial and curative measures for ex- 
cesses and defects. 

There is an a which in its first state- 
ment appears to militate against and to turn to 
ridicule the t a 
of beauty ; viz., that if this were the case, beauty 
would be the average of deformity. The theory, 
however, is not more apparently paradoxical and 
ridiculous than the statement, that physical right 


is the average of every possible form of physical | 


wrong, but which is nevertheless true; in confir- 
mation of which I will quote the words of an emi- 
nent scientific authority: “But how, it may be 
asked, are we to ascertain by observation data 
more precise than observation itself? How are 
we to conclude the value of that which we do not 
see with greater certainty than that of quantities 
which we actually see and measure? It is the 
number of observations which may be brought to 
bear on the determination of data that enables us 
to do this. Whatever error we may commit in a 
single determination, it is highly improbable that 
we should always err the same way ; so that when 
we come to take an average of a great number of 
determinations (unless there be some constant 
cause which gives a bias one way or the other), 
we cannot fail, at length, to obtain a very near 
approximation to the truth ; and, even allowing a 
bias, to come much nearer to it than can fairly be 

from any single observation liable to be 
influenced by the same bias. 

This useful and valuable property of the average 
of a great many observations, that it brings us 
nearer to the truth than any single observation can 
be relied on as doing,* renders it the most con- 
stant resource in all physical inquiries where 
accuracy is desired. And it is surprising what a 
rapid effect, in equalizing fluctuations and de- 
stroying deviations, a moderate multiplication of 
individual observation has.” 

Fortunately, however, we can have recourse to 
experiment to confirm the theory of the mean in 
regard to beauty. Here are a number of dispro- 
portioned sketches of faces placed upon a cylinder; 
which, being made to revolve rapidly, leaves a 
mean and more pleasing impression of all the 
pictures on the retina than would be produced by 
any one picture viewed singly. 

So far, then, we have stated briefly the general 
principles of Christian Idealism. Let us now ex- 
amine the position taken up by the naturalists or 
individualists in art ; of those who repudiate ideal 
tendencies for a professed obedience to nature and 
truth ; and who hold that Nature cannot be im- 
proved in any of her aspects, and that she may be 
portrayed unquestioned, under whatsoever form 
she may be found,—“ Whatever is, is right ;” 
and who, therefore, become mere automatic 
cameras, receiving impressions of an imperfect, 
uncorrected world,—mere imitators of individual 
facts or instances. It will be seen at once that 
this dogma would banish all idea of material pro- 

from the world. Carry it out in reference 
to other phenomena than that with which paint- 
ing and sculpture are concerned, and its absurdity 
becomes more and more evident. The very same 
notion which leads to the indiscriminate imitation 
of nature by painters and sculptors would sanc- 
tion every species of vice and deformity,—would 
sanction every evil which afflicts the world ;—for 
these are nature too; not nature in that limited 
sense of the word which means only that nature 
which is right, but in its al/-including sense ; in 
which sense it ought to be evident to every one, 
that everything that is, or is possible to be, must 
be within the compass or power of nature, or it 
would not be, or be possible. It is this double 
meaning which may be attached to the words 
nature and truth which leads to a misconception 
of — We may see, too, that the naturalist 
or individualist art dogma associates itself in prin- 
ciple with materialism ; and would, if it were con- 
sistent, resist all control, all governance, and 
obliterate all moral distinction ; and furthermore, 
upon its own basis must admit idealism to be 
natural. For, whatever is possible in the form of 
thought, or in the form of matter, is in the nature 
of mind or matter. Therefore, the ideal, being a 
= form of thought and of matter, is nature 


The testimony of the Scriptures is uniformly 
in favour of idealism, and against individuation in 
art. Now, if this were to be considered in no 
other light than that of a philosophic history, it 
would be great indeed ; but when this testimony 
is regarded as a divine revelation of principles, 
and the record of the consequences of departing 





* Apply the principle ita'icised against the dogma of 
the Naturalists or Individualists in art. 


heory of the mean being the measure | 





from those principles—from the Divine will,—it 
cannot be neglected with impunity. The Scrip- 
| tures bear witness to the tendency of ignorance to 
enthrone individual forms in the mind in the place 
of the ideal; to idealism, being the elevating 
principle, the principle from which a departure 
may lead to that recorded depth fof idolatry 
jagainst which the second commandment was 
| aimed, and which decreed that the Israelites were 
/not to make graven images “in the likeness of 
anything in the heavens above, in the earth be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earth,”—which 
was, in effect, that they were not to make idols of 
birds, beasts, or fishes, nor of the individualities of 
their leaders and kings,—bow down to them nor 
worship them ; but were to preserve their rever- 
ence for Him of whom an ideal is man’s most 
worthy conception. The inference that this was 
the real intent of the law is strengthened by the 
fact that the ideal cherubim of the mercy-seat 
were according to divine command. 


and work in conformity to nature?” If by “to 
act and work in conformity with nature ” be here 
meant the fallen nature of man, and of other 
nature corrupted by his agency, this is certainly 
not his duty. But if in the question, the word 
nature had been qualified or connoted as right 
nature, it would have been tantamount to asking, 
whether to live, think, and act righteously, ac- 
cording to that nature which revelation and 
reason declare to be the best, be not the whole 
duty of man? This is a more definite question, 
and one to which unreserved assent may be given. 

The word truth may, as commonly used, some- 
times include every possible fact, imitation, or 
relation of a fact; on other occasions, exclude 
from its meaning all but the right, the perfect, 
the beautiful. In like manner, too, the word 
nature may often mean the everything that has 
been, is, or is possible to be; and as often only 
that some nature which is, according to right 
reason, nature in its best and perfect conditions. 





The theory that the present condition of nature / In conversation and argument these shifting sig- 
in all its aspects is immaculate is one which would | nifications of the words nature and truth are lost 
lead to the inference that human and other nature | sight of: the qualification which should limit 
needs no physical improvement, renovation, or | their application to the some is extended to the 
restoration: it is one which does not permit dis- ! a//, and all nature and a// truth by this confusion 
tinction of right and wrong; and one which, if it | of language come to be considered by some minds 
were to receive general acceptance, would convert | as worthy of imitation; whereas it is only the 
the earth into a waste, and degrade man tothe | right and best truth and nature which deserve 
level of the brute. It will be evident, therefore, | reiteration and perpetuation. It is thus that the 
that the terms “earnest and conscientious endea- | minute relation and imitation of a fact have been 
vour” are misapplied to that very prevalent, abso- | esteemed by a section of the public as of the 
lute, and minute imitation of nature as it is; such | highest virtue in art ; but it appears never to have 
imitation being mere slavish acquiescence on the | occurred to this section that a fact related in 
part of artists in the errors and deformities of | language or imitated in form and colour nay be a 
nature which it should be a part of a Christian’s| moral or physical wrong in the great scheme; 
duty to correct. It isa total abnegation of the | and, in that case, the exactness of the relation or 
faculty of judgment, of moral discrimination, of of the imitation neither improves the relator nor 
selection ; which, instead of elevating nature by | imitator, nor corrects the wrong; whereas the 
those regenerative and reformative powers which | idealist is a physician whose curative art sends 
science should command, tends to debase man, | forth nature healed, restored. It should always 
morally and physically, by a false aim, and to mar | be recollected that, although everything in nature, 
the outward world by denying it the aid of human per se, is a fact, is a truth; it does not neces- 
intervention of art. | sarily follow that, being a fact, it is also right. 

The naturalists or individualists in art affect a | To eliminate every possible form of wrong, and to 
microscopic rendering of nature beyond ordinary | re-form, restore, according to the residual ideal, is 
powers of vision; but it is beyond human skill to | the doctrine consonant with divine teaching. 
imitate the minutie of vital organisms. Art may| The pernicious and deforming influence of man’s 
pretend to represent each and every leaf upon a | moral fall extends beyond that of his own physical 
tree, each and every blade of grass in a field, each | nature to that under his dominion; so that this 
and every hair on a head ; but it is but pretence. | is also marred in its outward form and fabric. 
The microscope discloses minuti# on minutiez in | The Christian doctrine teaches that the material 
organic being; whereas a very slight magnifying | world retrogrades or progresses as the soul of man 
power applied to imitative art discloses the im- | falls or soars,—that the body is moulded by the 
posture. Microscopic minuteness is not within deformity or beauty of the mind. To the right 
the province of the highest order of painting and | use of knowledge, the practice of Christian virtue, 
sculpture. Man’s proper work is of a different | is promised peace, health, beauty, and prosperity, 
nature: it is his duty to discover, rule, and work by, | the gradual outward development of human and 
general laws, to be perfected morally and physi- | other nature to their full perfection and glory. 
cally, to moderate, to reconcile other nature to| ‘Man’s history, physical and moral, has been one 
that which his advanced and more comprehensive | of incessant change and progress. The features of 
knowledge approves. | different races, their mental qualities, civil sys- 

It may be interesting and instructive to inquire tems, and religious beliefs, have all less or more 
how this pursuit of the individualities of nature by | partaken of this mutation ; and the difference that 
art has assumed importance, and threatened at now subsists between the most intellectual, city- 
times to extinguish all desire for ideal excellence. dwelling, machine-making Anglo-Saxons, and the 
This may be attributed, in a great measure, I man of the old flint implements and bone caves, 
think, to the ambiguity of the words nature and | may be infinitesimally small when compared with 
truth, which leads men unwittingly to cheat | that which may exist between the noblest living 
themselves and others, that truthfulness to the nations and races yet to be evoked. Unless 
nature of individual instances or facts is the all | science has altogether misinterpreted the past, 








in all of pictorial or plastic art. 


Should not the exclusive question be, and should 


truth ? What other object can there be, of aught 
that is entitled to be called philosophy, but the 
discovery of truth? Of what conceivable use or 


philosophy, if not for ascertaining truth? But 
who also, in assenting to these questions, has not 
felt their vagueness, or found the thread of his own 
inquiry soon entangled, or has not for a time at 
least given up all hope of solving the question,— 
“ What is truth?” But if the equivalent and 
more explicit word for the kind of truth implied 
in these questions had been substituted, they 
would have gained simplicity. The question of 
paramount importance to mankind is, What is 
right in thought, act, and being? Truths are 
multifarious ; but in every species of phenomena 
there is but one right, and this it is which scien- 
tific idealism seeks to determine, which revelation 
declares, 

The same kind of entanglement of thought 
takes place when it is asked, —“ What, in the 





name of common sense, has a man to do but to act 


not the answer to it be sought with equal sim- | 
plicity and earnestness of purpose,— What is | 


value are all the investigations and reasonings of | 





land the (general) course of creation as unfolded 
Questions like the following are frequently | by geology be no better thana delusion, the future 
asked: — What ought to be the sole inquiry) 
with every man who takes to himself, or deserves 
from others, the designation of philosopher? | 


must transcend the present, as the present trans- 
cends that which has gone before it. Man present 
cannot be man future.” 

In aconversation with the Marchioness Pescara, 
Michelangelo used these words: “Good painting 
is noble and religious in itself; for, among the 
wise, nothing elevates the mind more, or inclines 
it more effectually to devotion, than that perfect- 
ness which draws near to God, and unites itself to 
him. Now, true painting is only a copy of His 
perfections—a shadow from his pencil; in short, a 
music, a melody, of which only a very keen intel- 
ligence can feel the difficulty : this is why it hap- 
pens so seldom that even a few can attain to and 
realize it.” 

To quote this or that vapid work of painting or 
sculpture as instances of the failure of the ideal 
principle, has no force against Christian idealism, 
which seeks those forms of being which would be 
the highest conditions of reality. The question 
which every one has to answer, before declaring 
for or against idealism, is this—Is there a funda- 
mental right independent of the fluctuations of 
opinion? If yes, idealism is incontrovertible ; if 
no, it is not of the slightest consequence how men 
think, or how they act: criticism is an incon- 
sistency: every one is a law to himself. 

Whoever admits that there is imperfect nature, 
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and partial truth, virtually acknowledges the su- 
periority of the nature and truth which idealism 
seeks. If, therefore, afteradmitting this,any painter 
continues to render the inferior, he offends against 
his own moral sense of rectitude. The general 
tenor of these remarks will save them, I hope, 
from the misapprehension of being thought to be 
aimed against earnestness of purpose, the perfec- 
tion of artistic workmanship, or the intimate study 
of particulars, so far as this is used as a means to 
right ends. 

In conclusion, I must beg you to bear in mind 
that I do not profess to represent the opinions of 
any section of English artists. I have given you 
my own strong convictions regarding Christian 
idealism, because they appear to me to rest on the 
sure foundations of religion and science, and to 
suggest that common purpose to which the 
thought and work of the world should be directed; 
and also because it appears to me to be highly 
desirable that criticism should take its stand as a 
science, and direct investigation and art into safe 
channels; arbitrate and govern by precise laws ; 
failing which they must for ever labour in a dan- 
gerous sea, without load star or compass.* 

W. Cave THomas. 








THE LATE PROFESSOR HOSKING, 
ARCHITECT. 


Mr. HosxinG, whose lamented death on the 
2nd instant we briefly announced in our last, was 
born at Buckfastleigh, Devon, in 1800; but was 
taken by his family, when quite young, to New 
South Wales, where he was apprenticed to a 
builder and surveyor. Returning to England, in 
1819, he was, in 1820, articled for three years to 
the late Mr. Jenkins, architect, of Red Lion- 
square, London; and afterwards spent a year 
in Italy and Sicily for the study of his profession. 
Some lectures on Architecture, which he delivered 
at the Western Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, being reported in the Atheneum, led to 
his engagement to write the articles “ Archi- 
tecture and Building,” in the 7th edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; treatises which, after- 
wards published as a separate volume, were cor- 
dially received, and gave him at once a reputation. 
In 1834 Mr. Hosking became engineer of the Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, and Thames Junction Railway ; 
now known as the West London Railway; and 
designed for it the arrangement near Kensal-green, 
by which the Paddington Canal is carried over the 
railway, and a public road over the canal, The 
alteration of this recently by the companies who 
now possess the line caused him some annoyance, 
In 1840 he was appointed professor, at King’s 
College, London, of the “ Art of Construction ;” 
and afterwards of the “ Principles and Practice of 
Architecture,” which he held until his decease. His 
introductory lectures have been published, and 
were made known to our readers at thetime. On 
the passing of the Building Act, in 1844, he was 
appointed one of the official referees under the Act, 
and remained so until it was superseded by the Act 
of 1855, when he retired with his colleagues, Mr. 
Ambrose Poynter and Mr. John Shaw, each upon 
two-thirds of his salary. Amongst his published 
works should be mentioned an “ Essay on the 
Construction of Bridges,” for Mr. Weale; “A 


Guide to the Proper Regulation of Buildings in | PTé 


Towns,” 1848, reviewed more than once in our 
pages; and a thin folio setting forth his claim to 
be considered the originator of the scheme adopted 
to increase the accommodation of the British 
Museum,—the circular structure in thequadrangle, 
first illustrated in the Buildev. His architectural 
works were fewer than might have been antici- 
pated. Amongst the most recent of them is the 
pile on the south side of Cannon-street, erected 
for Messrs. Berens & Co, Abney Park Cemetery 
was formed under Mr. Hosking’s superintendence : 
and he erected a chapel at Poplar for Mr. Green. 

For some time previously to his lamented death, 
he had been engaged in the preparation of a 
greatly enlarged edition of his essay on Architec- 
ture, which it may be hoped will still be given to 
the public. 

The illness to which he yielded attacked him 
more than three months ago, 

Writing in the middle of June last to the penner 
of this regretfal notice, in answer to a request that 
he would join some mutual friends in July, be 
replied,—“ Unwilling to say no, and fearing to 
say yes, lest I should not be able to keep my 
engagements, I have delayed from day to day in 
replying to your invitation. When you learn, 
however, that I have suffered a now long and 





* A paper to be read in the philosophical section of the 
Oongeke Artistiques, Antwerp. 


severe illness, the crisis of which came on with the 
first days of May, and the consequences of which, 
in oppressed breathing and extreme weakness, still 
continue ;—whilst hope has prevented me from 
concluding that it could be many weeks,—that it 
could be so long as to the first week in July, before 
I should be able to go out with safety and so to 
present myself to you ;—you will not be surprised. 
However, I must now give it up. I have been out of 
town for change of air; but the necessity of con- 
tinued close medical attendance brought me back 
again last week ; and here I am waiting as patiently 
as I can wait for the health that comes but slowly. 
I know that upon this explanation you will not 
only pardon me, but feel for me; and that you 
will continue to believe me to be and to remain 
ever most sincerely yours.” 

The health, however, that he waited for never 
came; and his friends have to lament the loss of a 
man of sterling worth and great abilities. To his 
loving family, to whom he had devoted himself, 
the loss is irreparable. 





THE PARISH OF ST. JAMES, WESTMIN- 
STER, AND THE NEW CHURCH OF ST. 
PETER, WINDMILL-STREET. 


Tuts church is situate in Great Windmill-street, 
at a few steps from the top of the Haymarket, 
lying in close juxta-position with the Argyle- 
rooms, of equivocal notoriety. The first stone 
was laid by the Earl of Derby on Midsummer-day 
last year, in the presence of the Lord Bishop of 
London and the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and a 
large assemblage of persons interested in the 
object; and the consecration, by his lordship 
the Metropolitan, took place on the 12th ult.; 
Bishop Jackson, of Lincoln, the former rector 
of St. James’s, the Rev. John E. Kempe, A.M., 
the present rector, together with the incum- 
bents of several of the adjoining parishes, and the 
thirteen parochial clergy, being in attendance. 
The church has been built by subscription of the 
richer of the parish, to supply the wants of the 
poorer, A district has been assigned to it, com- 
prising 4,000 souls, which, with the district 
just taken to by the church of St. Philip, 
Waterloo-place, under its new incumbency, com- 
pletes the partitioning of St. James’s parish into 
five conveniently manageable ecclesiastical district 
parishes, under the “ Blandford Act.” 

The parish of St. James comprises a population 
of 27,000, on an area of 160 acres—the acreage 
of a small English farm; and embraces residents 
of every grade of society, intermediate between 
the Sovereign of the realm, whose palace is at one 
confine, to the vagrant whose abode is a “ rookery” 
at the other. But, for consideration in connection 
with the present immediate subject, the popula- 
tion may be divided into two portions, viz.,—7,000 
who can afford to provide themselves with church 
accommodation, and 20,000 unable to do so. The 
latter, for the most part, occupy the space bounded 
by Regent-street, Oxford-street, Wardour-street, 
and Coventry-street. In this district, although 
intersected by some good business streets, there 
are numerous dark spots of most dense population, 
and where a total disregard of the ordinary ob- 
servances enjoined for the Sabbath has for years 
vailed. Sunday trading, Sunday labour, adult 
intemperance, juvenile disorder, and other depra- 
vity, contribute to make this population as rank 
a crop of vice as is to be found in any quarter of 
London. In this limb of the parish there was but 
one Church of England church, and that one was 
set up as recently as twenty years ago; whilst in 
the other, with less than half the number of 
inhabitants, there were three and a chapel of ease. 
Thus for the rich there was ample church accom- 
modation, and to spare; but of free accommoda- 
tion for the 20,000 poor, a total of 650 free sittings 
in all the churches of the parish was all that had 
been provided. 

About ten years ago the condition of the 
parish, as regarded its spiritual welfare, engaged 
the anxious attention of the Rev. John Jackson, 
the then rector, and the late Lord Bishop of London 
(himself a parishioner), and church extension in 
the parish, on a scale that should give it a fair 
chance to cope with the vast benighted population, 
was then determined on. But it was not till the 
promotion of Mr. Jackson to the see of Lincoln, 
and the appointment of his successor, the Rev. 
John E, Kempe, to the rectory, in 1853, that 
practical steps were taken to give effect to the 
determination. The business-like habits and in- 
defatigable energy of Mr. Kempe eminently fitted 
him for the work; and it is well it was so, or 
St. James’s would still have been without its 
additional church, clergymen, and schools, for 











great difficulties beset the undertaking at every 
point, and notwithstanding that nominally a lay 
committee for the conduct of the work has ex- 
isted, the aid such committee has rendered has 
been of a trifling nature. On the rector’s shoulders 
has rested the burden of the undertaking. To 
him mainly the parish is indebted for this benefit, 
and the Christian community at for the 
impulse to the influence of the Gospel which the 
work altogether creates. 

A comprehensive scheme was now put forth, 
the primary proposition of which was to raise a 
fund by voluntary contributions, an eye having 
been fixed on the amount of 30,0007. as necessary 
to the work. Among the objects contemplated 
in the application of this fund was to build two 
new churches of moderate dimensions, the accom- 
modation of which to be in epg free; to 
negotiate arrangements for the redemption of a 
quantity of the pew accommodation of all the ex- 
isting churches of the parish, converting the same 
into free sittings ; the employment of additional 
clergymen to go out and minister to the poorer 
parishioners in their homes, and bring them to 
the churches; the establishment of additional 
schools, &c., &c. 

The scheme came ushered by the bishop (Blom- 
field), offering the munificent sum of 1,000/. as a 
beginning. This was quickly followed by dona- 
tious of 5001. each by the Marquis of Bristol 
(since deceased), Earl de Grey (since deceased), 
Mr. Wilbraham Egerton (since deceased), Sir 
Walter Farquhar, Bart., and Lord Egerton ; 2001. 
each by the Marquis of Ailesbury, the Marchioness 
of Ailesbury, Duke of Cleveland, Earl of Eglinton, 
Archbishop of Armagh, Earl Spencer (since de- 
ceased), Mr. John Jones, of 6, Regent-street, the 
Marquis of Bristol, and Earl aga 1502. by 
Her Majesty the Queen, and Mr. W. Bowman; 
1252. by Mr. Hudson Gurney, the Duke of Nor- 
folk (since deceased), Miss Burdett Coutts, and 
Lord Redesdale; 100/. by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the Bank of England, the London and Westmin- 
ster Bank, Lord ah (2nd donation), Mr.Walter 
Beaumont, and Mrs. Byng (since deceased). By the 
present Bishop of London (a purishioner), 3007. ; 
and by the Earl of Derby, in successive gifts, 
4,500/. From every family of distinction resident 
in the parish, liberal donations in various lesser 
amounts poured in. In this way a sum of eleven 
or twelve thousand pounds was soon found to have 
been subscribed ; and at this point, things seemed 
to give promise of the financial portion of the 
scheme being readily accomplished ; for, although 
the source comprised in the higher classes had 
now become exhausted, a far more extensive 
field,— the trading community,— yet remained 
untouched; and, when it was considered how the 
parish abounded in opulent traders, the prospect 
at this point was cheering. But on exploration, 
the production of this field, rich as is the land, 
has been disappointing. The expectation enter- 
tained that the wealthy traders and great em- 
ployers of labour would emulate the noble example 
of munificence set by the upper class, has not 
been realised. On appealing to this interest, a 
great ay in the good work soon became 
apparent. mmercial prosperity, that seemed so 
reasonably to justify great expectations, from this 
source, proved, on the contrary, the very cause of 
the failure. The well-to-do West-end trader now, 
like the City merchant of old, has his suburban 
villa residence, and, sojourning there on the Sab- 
bath, becomes connected with the district church, 
and, probably, a liberal subscriber to its calls; 
and excuses himself on that ground from a 
ing to the call here. Thus, although reliev | a 
few bright examples of liberality on the of a 
few firms, the business streets of the make 
avery meagre show in the subscription-list. Yet 
here, after all, more than anywhere, would seem 
to lie the obligation. This part of St. James’s 
forms the nucleus of the facteur of a staple product. 
Clothing, and boots and shoes for world of 
fashion are that staple, and the workers employed 
in the production constitute chiefly the poor 
population of the district sought to be benefited ; 
and it might seem but a duty incumbent on the 
rich employer to aid a work the object of which 
was the improvement of the religious, moral, and 
social condition of the community,—the source of 
his wealth. Another promising source also proved 
a disappointment in this way. It is 
generally known that the great West-end club- 
houses are mostly situate in St. James’s. The 
rich corporate bodies, the owners of these palatial 
properties,—of which there are sixteen in the 
parish,—could not be induced to come forward with 
a shilling in aid of this good work. The influence 
of the pulpit of the parish church in Piccadilly 
on the affluent stranger worshippers there, has 
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been the means, mainly, by which the fund 
became eked out to its eventual proportions. 

The total sum collected and expended on the 
various objects is between sixteen and seventeen 
thousand pounds; the shortcoming of the funds 
circumscribing the scheme to one church only, 
instead of two, as originally proposed. But the 
expenditure includes the investment of 2,344J. for 
completing the endowment of St. Luke’s Church 
(the other church of this poor district) to 7,000/. 
The church itself has cost 11,500/.: that is, 5,5007. 
for the building and furniture, and 6,000/. for the 

d on which it stands,—a plot of less than 

a rood in extent,—a rate of upwards of 50,0007. 

per acre, yet the cheapest thing that could be 

‘ound within the district after two years of active 

search and inquiries in the best channels of infor- 
mation. 

The church has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. Raphael Brandon, architect, and built by 
Mr. George Myers. It is in the Gothic style, after 
that which prevailed in the fourteenth century ; 
and probably the choir of a well-known Conti- 
nental cathedral has given the idea of the interior 
forms, Externally only one of its fronts is seen ; 
this is its western end, which ranges with the 
line of the houses of the street. And here the 
architect has bestowed all his external ornamen- 
tation, and a very picturesque elevation has 
been produced. The material used in the con- 
struction is Bath stone. The chief features of 
the elevation being a lofty gable, with two but- 
tresses terminating in crocketed pinnacles; a 

traceried window mullioned into four divisions; 
the centre of the tympanum being ornamented 
with a bust of St. Peter, the patron saint, set in a 
circular niche, and the apex with a large foliated 
cross. On each side of the gable are flat wings, 
forming the ends of the aisles. Each of these flats 
is pierced with a small lancet-light below, ard one 
of trefoil character above ; the latter being covered 
by richly crocketed canopies: at the two ex- 
tremities are octan turrets. A triple-arched 
porch occupies the lower part of the front; it is 
carried on massive circular columns in pairs, 
depthwise, and square piers uniform at the sides. 
The porch communicates right and left with an 
inclosed lobby, whence a second door leads into 
the church,—an arrangement intended to pre- 
vent, as much as possible, cold draughts of air. 
The porch and flank walls are just flush with the 
face of the foot of the buttresses ; but from a string- 
course running immediately above the arches of 
the porch, and on a line with the first stage wea- 
therings of the buttresses, there is a bold splay 
to a level with the sill of the great and the side 
windows, which splay roofs the porch and the 
lobbies. The porch is shut off from the street by 
an iron palisade which passes between the columns, 
opening for passage by a sliding process into the 
masonry of the flank walls; beneath the porch are 
three single lancets, which light the part of the 
church under the gallery. The mouldings of the 
gable, the canopies of the side windows, the 
arches of the porch, the capitals of the columns, 
the string-courses, &c., are all of them richly 
carved. The corbels of the outer mouldings of 
the porch arches, and of the hood moulds of the 
lancet windows in the flanks, being sculptured 
heads. 

The interior is planned into clerestoried nave, 
with north and south aisles, a short apsidal chan- 
cel, and a transept-like chamber jutting out from 
the easternmost bay on the south side, the latter 
being intended to receive the organ. The space 
on the north side of the chancel is devoted to the 
vestry. The corresponding space on the south 
side is the site for the tower, to be built at some 
future period. The nave is of five bays: the sup- 
porting columns are circular shafts, on circular 
bases, with richly carved capitals, of flowing 
foliage, by Mr. Ruddock, who has executed all the 
stone carving. Projecting from the columns on 
either side near their top is a dwarf column, the 
carved capitals of which come on a level with, 
and merge into, that of the main column. The 
shafts of these dwarf columns are of red Mansfield 
stone. The corbels on which they stand are 
carved heads. From these columns spring the 
inner mouldings of the nave arches, A hood mould 
surrounding the arches also rests on carved heads. 
In order to make the most of the ground space, 
and accommodate the building to fit the irregu- 
larities in the form of the ground plot, the archi- 
tect has had recourse to the expedient of building 
the side walls on the outer side of the buttresses. 
These projections, however, are rendered unob- 
trusive in the church by the skilful manner in 
which they are treated, and made contributory to 
a general design. From the face of the upper 


columns of red Mansfield, with carved capital, and 
a head for the corbel, the same as the others just 
adverted to, and on them rests a flying buttress, 
which spans the aisle to the clerestory wall. 
There are no windows in the side wall, but 
abundance of light pours down into the body of 
the church from a series of clerestory windows ; 
these latter are lancets in pairs, separated on the 
inside by a detached column of red Mansfield. In 
the spandril of each of the nave arches is a circular 
medallion, the centre of which is left in block; 
they form a series of twelve, and are intended to 
receive carvings of three-quarter figures, repre- 
senting the twelve Apostles, with their proper 
emblems, to be completed whenever 1007. can be 
got to pay for the work. The roofs are all open, 
and are left in the native colour of the timber. 
They are of simple yet effective construction. 
That of the nave has two principals to each bay 
all along; these spring alternately,—one from a 
wall plate that runs down between the clerestory 
windows, the other from a hammer-beam, the 
end of which is a carved head. Carved bosses 
cover the junction of the principals in the apex. 
The roofs of the aisles is merely close boarding, 
on plain chamfered ribs. A gallery for the school 
children is set up at the western end. It is of 
plain front, and is supported on plain chamfered 
story-posts with brackets. 

The chancel is raised three steps, and is divided 
off by a low carved wooden railing. In each of 
the five sides of the apsis is a Decorated window of 
two lights, with a cinque-foil heading. In the 
space below each window is a blank arch, carried 
on columns of red Mansfield, the five together 
forming a continuous arcading round the chancel. 
In the three easternmost of these arches are set 
the Decalogue tablets; the inscriptions being in 
text, surrounded by an illuminated border. Tall 
shafts of red Mansfield, with white stone moulded 
belts and carved capitals, go up from the chancel 
floor between each window; from these spring 
the ribs of the apse roof, which converge to the 
centre, where they are united by a curved boss. 
Red Mansfield shafts, projecting from the chancel 
piers, and having long foliated corbels, carry the 
inner mouldings of the great chancel arch: the 
outer moulding of it terminates, as the nave 
arches, before described, on sculptured heads ; and 
in the latter the artist has endeavoured to typify 
the Law and Gospel, by portraying, it will be 
seen, the head of a sovereign on one side and 
that of a bishop on the other. The pulpit—not 
yet finished—is to stand against the chancel pier, 
north side; and in the corresponding position on 
the south side is the reading-desk arrangement, 
consisting of two simple lectern-like stands of 
wood set at right angles. The seating is in fixed 
open benches, with low backs, of deal, stained ; in 
the arrangement of which, however, the loss of 
space is particularly striking. Of the total of 
floor space applicable to congregation accommoda- 
tion, considerably more than one-third of it (that 
is, 1,200 square feet, out of a total of less than 
3,000 feet) is occupied in lobbies and passages—a 
sacrifice of utility to effect much to be lamented 
here, since every foot of that space has cost 3/. 15s., 
which places the cost of the adult accommodation 
of the church at upwards of 30/. per sitting, and 
nullifies the commendable economy noticed in 
the design in chief, which brought every foot 
of the purchased land into the area of the 
church. The lighting for evening service is by a 
series of twisted brass standards, bearing double 
coronse of twenty jets, one placed under each of 
the nave arches, and one attached to each of the 
supporting piers of the chancel arch. The 
columns and arches and dressings in general are 
constructed of Bath stone, and the carvings are 
all in this material: the work comprised in the 
latter is here of great merit. The foliage of the 
capitals of the columns is different in every 
column; and it will generally be conceded that 
the whole aspect the interior bears is very 
effective. 

The communion plate is a choice little service 
of five pieces, of the value of 50/., a “ free-will 
offering ” (in addition to a subscription of smaller 
amount to the Building Fund), by Miss Prince, 
daughter of Mrs. Hoare, of St. James’s-square. 

The windows of this church present an eligible 
field for adornment by stained glass ; and offer to 
the people of St. James’s the opportunity of setting 
up within their own parish—and without the usual 
ecclesiastic fees—monuments (obituary, mortuary, 
or complimentary), in material of the most en- 
during kind. A beginning in this way has 
already been made. A small lancet at the east 
end of the south aisle has been filled in at the 
expense of Lady Rennie, as a monument to an 





portion of the buttresses projects the dwarf 


affectionate daughter deceased. It has a small 











picture representing Christ healing the Sick. 
Another window in the corresponding position in 
the north aisle is similarly treated. This has a 
picture of Christ blessing little Children, and is 
the gift of the parochial-school teachers. They have 
cost 25/. each, and were executed by Messrs. Lavers 
& Barraud. Mr. Bowman, the well-known surgeon, 
who has also been a large contributor to the general 
fund of this work, has offered to present a painted 
window for the centre of the apse, to cost about 
751.; and there is talk of opening a subscription 
for filling in the great western window, to be 
complimentary to my Lord Derby; and a mem- 
ber of the Building Committee—a gentleman who 
has for some years taken an active part in the 
parochial affairs of St. James’s, and who has been 
mainly instrumental in setting up three church 
organs in the parish,—is endeavouring to raise a 
fund for the like purpose here. The Rev. George 
Smith is the incumbent of the church, and the 
Rev. P. 8. Duval is his curate. F.C. 





A NOTE FROM NORMANDY. 

I HAVE just now returned from a short tour, 
and send you a few jottings, though I have no- 
thing particularly new to say. The streets in 
Normandy are now well paved, and kept tolerably 
clean. The roads, too, are well kept, and extremely 
wide. They are lined with telegraph wires in 
some places. The roads have the distance in kilo- 
métres (5 furlongs = 1 kilométre) marked on posts 
on one side; and on the other are the marks for 
the cantonnier and wire-man. The cantonnier 
has a certain distance on the road to keep in order: 
the other attends to the wires. Along the roads 
there are heaps of stones: this year, 1861, on one 
side (from St. Lo to Coutances on right hand) ; 
and next year on the other. The stones are 
placed there for one year, and are worked by the 
poor people of those parts, and then used by the 
cantonnier. The roads are visited by an inspector. 
The houses along the road to Coutances from 
St. Lo were mostly built of earth, on a foundation 
of stone. 

The railroad stations are built on an excellent 
principle. At Cherbourg, for instance, and at 
Caen, you are seated in rooms according to your 
class, until the time for starting arrives ; then the 
officials let in the first-class passengers; thus 
avoiding any mistake of carriage, as all the second 
and third class places are shut. Afterwards the 
second are let in, and so on. The stations them- 
selves look well: that at Caen is well ornamented 
in the Classic style. But the commodités are 
wretchedly built. It is surprising that they have 
not constructed better conveniences for both sexes 
at the stations. It is not only there, but about 
the roads, that we see irregularity. To an Eng- 
lishman such conduct is insupportable. 

There seem to be many erections and restora- 
tions being carried out in Normandy. At Caen 
many of the churches are very dilapidated, but are 
being renewed. The Abbaye aux Dames, founded 
by Matilda, A.D. 1066, an immense pile, under- 
goes the same. At St. Lo a fine old church is 
being considerably repaired. At Coutances the 
same thing is being performed. There is a fine 
hospital being erected at Cherbourg, close by a 
classical church (St. Clement’s). There is a rail- 
road being formed from Cherbourg. There are 
additions being made to the Hdtel de Ville of 
Caen. At Coutances the cathedral has had a part 
(a chapel) renewed, having a rich appearance, but 
being, according to some tastes, spoiled. This 
alteration is said to have cost 800/. Granville 
Church has been restored. Its stained glass bears 
comparison with any I have seen in Normandy. 
Many towns have statues: Cherbourg, Caen, and 
Coutances are examples. Cherbourg has two,— 
one of Napoleon I. (much talked of), and the 
other of Napoleon III. Coutances has a bronze 
statue of Prince le Brun. He was third consul, 
and lived between 1739 and 1824. Ona curious 
monument at Caen are found these words :— 
“Non, non, jamais en France aucun Bourbon ne 
dominera.” 

Bridges in these parts are substantially erected. 
That called the Pont-d-la-Roque, between Cou- 
tances and Argneville, has many arches. This one 
has not long been erected, the former one having 
fallen a few years ago. Those over the Vire, and 
over the rivers Orne and Odon united, are well 
built. The public buildings are really beautiful. 
The hdtels de Ville and palaces of justice are 
generally fine. St. Lo, considering its small size, 
has beautiful examples of these. At Caen, the 
university buildings are fine. Statues are placed 
in front. Cemeteries are neatly and artistically 
arranged. That at Cherbourg is well worth seeing. 
Coutances has two. They mostly have crosses. 
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Those for the poorer classes are made of wood; 
others of stone, ornamented, 

Coutances has a Jardin des Plantes, handsomely 
adorned. Near Coutances, as you know, is a 
Roman aqueduct. It has many pointed arches 
still standing. It is said that it underwent repa- 
ration in the fourteenth century, or later. 

At Argneville, on the coast, at a distance of 6} 
miles west from Coutances, there is an old castle, 


used asa sea-matk. Argneville has a lighthouse : | p 


Granville has two, one on the pier, and the other 
on the head of land on which the old town is 
built. 

M. G. Mancel has laid before the Society of 
Antiquaries of Normandy the desirability of this 
society furnishing the Annuaire du Calvados 
with memoranda on historical and other subjects. 
The proposition has been taken into consideration 
by the society. The Society of Antiquaries of 
Picardy has recently edited an “Annual of the 
Somme.” These annuals are excellent works. 
M. Renault has contributed to the “ Annual of the 
Manche” a paper which has taken him nine years 
to execute. fie has described the abbeys, churches, 
&c., in fall. 

As I have stated, Caen has a Society of Fine 
Arts. I translate from the Moniteur du Calvados 
the following facts concerning its movements at 
this time :— 

“ The Society of Fine Arts of Caen decided on 
the 8th March last that (independently of the 
Exposition to which are asked to compete the 
living artists, born or living in Normandy), it had 
organized an exhibition of objects of ancient art, 
to be kindly lent by — persons. The princi- 
pal objects to be displayed are,—pictures, statues, 
and statuettes, ivory and wood sculptures, enamel 
works, porcelain, arms, little chests, antique jewels, 
illuminated manuscripts, tapestries, sculptured 
furniture, ancient glasswork, &c. The objects, after 
being exchanged for a note of deposit, will be se- 
curely kept under the inspection of the committee, 
and under the protection of a guard. Those of 
small dimensions will be placed in glass cases. 
Proprietors to be allowed to conduct their objects 
to the destined place. The names of the lenders 
to be indicated (unless otherwise wished). The 
committee also ask lenders to send to the secretary 
of the committee (before the articles themselves 
are delivered), a short notice on the subjects in- 
tended to be exhibited; this notice to include 
their origin ; to say if there is any historical im- 
portance connected with them; to name the 
artists and the schools to which they belong, and 
also an indication of the size.” 

These articles were to be received up to the 15th 
July; the exhibition to commence on the 20th 
July, and to close on the 10th August following. 

The above is taken from a circular dated Caen, 
23rd June. Any persons not receiving a copy of 
such, and who possess works of art, were they but 
few, and even a single one, are likewise invited to 
send them in to the Society of Fine Arts of Caen. 

No doubt the Bayeux Tapestry will be exhibited. 
If so, it will be a chance for many to see it, as it 
is generally kept at Bayeux, at the Sous-Prefec- 
ture. I take this opportunity to induce English- 
men to go to this exhibition, as well as to see 
Caen, which possesses beauties of an extraordi 
character, It is closely allied with ~— i 
as it contains the tomb of William I., in St. 
Stephen’s church, or the Abbaye aux Hommes, 
where took place those curious details given in 
histories concerning his burial. Also the Lycée, 
or Imperial College, containing hundreds of stu- 
dents—400 internal and a large number of ex- 
ternal scholars. Sir Bernard Burke was educated 
there : so was Leverrier the astronomer. About 
these two buildings the antiquary will hear very 
gratifying things. AMATEUR. 





VITALITY IN BUILDING OPERATIONS 
AT BIRMINGHAM. 


It is scarcely six months since we examined into 
the condition of Birmingham, and we are glad to 
find that, although measures to improve the un- 
sanitary state of the town, as to sewers and pave- 
ments, are still, comparatively speaking, only in 
embryo, considerable progress continues to be made 
in its architectural adornment. Indeed, with such 
rapidity have changes taken place in this respect 
since the publication of our notice, and so much do 
we find the public spirit smitten with the desire 
to be considered foremost in matters connected 
with street architecture, as all know it also to 
be in mechanical prowess, that we are glad to have 
our eye again upon Birmingham to see whether 
these changes are for the better or worse. 

In “Castle Buildings” Napp’s hotel has been 





weeks. A five-storied erection, with nine semi- 
circular-headed windows in each row or of the 
facade, has been literally “run up” in , sound 
brickwork; and we have an instance here of the 
pliability of this material in enabling the con- 
tractor, Mr. Partridge, to execute this simple, 
straightforward-looking building with such rapi- 
dity. It must be of great im ce to the 
rietor of a mercantile hotel that his habitual cus- 
tomers should not be kept i fhe. away from 
their usual place of resort, and is no material 
that admits of such safe and rapid ae as is 
required under such circumstances as that afforded 
by bricks. Although the street in which this hotel 
is building is so narrow that you can almost shake 
hands from the windows with your neighbours 
opposite, and hence the building cannot be viewed 
satisfactorily from any a t ornamenta- 
tion has been adopted in blocked cornices and 
He a of - ag nae ae pore’ 
e effect of recessing y the windows, 

we presume will be Alled with large sheets of 
glass to admit as much light to the rooms as pos- 
sible, contrasts favourably with a similarly treated 
building, though with a longer front of twelve 
windows, in a row adjacent, Watson’s 
paper warehonse,—wherethe glass has been brought 
so near the front that no light or shade whatever 
is produced. 

At the corner of High-street and Carr’s-lane we 
find a practical illustration of the questioverata,— 
Classic or Gothic? Mr, Browning, the contractor, 
has erected, under the direction of Mr. Yeovil, four 
sets of “premises to let,” in the most ornate Italian 
style. The semicircular arch, which is adopted 
to nearly all the windows in this ee 
building, on a conspicuous site, tells well: plate 
glass to the windows, projecting balconies, elabo- 
rate cornices, and rich er or attic windows,— 
all tend, too, to the generally expensive and 
showy result; but the ornamentation, in cement, 
appears to be unnecessarily extravagant, and one 
feels a sympathy for the proprietor, Mr. George 
Oe ee es eae 
gorgeous speculation. A somewhat new feature 
of glass mullions to the mezzanine above the ag 
fronts and glass mullions to the shop fronts 
striking; but they look weak. Immediately 
abutting on these Italian buildings we have an 
equally costly, though more modest, venture in the 
intensely Edwardian Gothic premises designed by 
Mr. Charles Edge and executed by Mr. Baxter for 
Mr. Powell. Here genuine materials,—stone, with 
excellent carvings, many coloured bricks, free use of 
large plates of glass, &c.—are all combined. The 
effect of these rival premises is the more striking 
by their contiguity to the late Rev. John 1 


shall watch with much interest the future suc- 
cess of these novel Italian and Gothic “ premises 
to let.” 

In Union-street we observed Messrs. Worsey & 
Baxter’s Manchester and woollen warehouse, un- 
dergoing a complete remodelling. Here the 
builder, Mr. John Cresswell, is successfully re- 
building and enlarging the upper portions of the 
building, while the business is being “ carried on” 
—a great accommodation to business men—“ as 
usual.” Nine arched windows in a row, with 
coved jambs, occupy two stories above the shop- 
fronts, and the upper stories are treated with in- 
numerable arcades of windows. This is promising 
to be another effective Italian building. We 

t, however, that the excellent brick coved 
jambs and {labels to the semicircular-headed win- 
dows are roughed—unnecessarily so we think—to 
receive cement; and we still her regret the 
unfortunate shape adopted in the shop windows. 
These are so very flat-centred, that iron columns 
are introduced, apparently with no other inten- 
tion than to support the flat part of the arch, 
which appears to have been constructed ar 
to support itself. Closely con to t 
alteration we perceive Midland House—Messrs. 
Eld and Chamberlain’s corner house. This is well 
known as a vigorously treated modern Medizval 
building. Coloured stones, coloured bricks, and 
coloured tiles, are ly introduced. 

At the junction of Bull-street and Dale-end— 
the spot which we mentioned on a previous occa- 
sion, where the traffic had overgrown the propor- 
tions of the streets to a dangerous extent—we 
find new premises erecting, which extend through 
from Dale-end to Bull-street. To us this erection 


has a most ogre a We cannot 
believe that the ugly building which occupies the 
rounded junction corner of these streets—Mr. Jo- 
seph Smout’s tobacco and snuff my to remain 


long, as the demolition of this building is so 
vitally important for the accommodation of the 








rebuilt from the foundations within the past ten | grea’ 


pro- | street, opposite Hyam 


James’s sombre-looking Classic ‘tabernacle. e | frontage 








tly increased traffic of the locality; but we 

are puzzled to know what will be the effeet of the 

new building which is erecting in the rear of it. 
affair 


A more straight-laced of four stories is 
seldom seen. 
The men of seem to decide upon 


and carry out their schemes with such vigour and 
rapidity, that we hastened to the open space in New- 
’s tailoring establishment, 
and bounded by the entrance to the North-Western 
Railway station, the Grammar School, and the 
Attwood statue, fally expecting to see some meta- 
morphosis there. We were glad to find the open 
_— hg = — in, — occupied ms a 

eposit for flagstones only. e sincerely hope 
that when we visit the sown again, we on find 
this ventricle of the heart of Birmingham still 
unbuilt upon, and our suggestions with reference 
to it ed out. 








THE GEORGE STREET MODEL LODGING 
HOUSE. 


DESCRIBED BY ONE WHO LIVED THERE, 


Havine already* gone so much about this 
Subir Meueanee nod wetting clente: 
its t and washing closets; 
glanced upon the food lock-up quarter, and the 
coal and coke holes; and mentioned the plentiful- 
ness of whenever deemed necessary ; but as, 
withal, we have never ostensibly ventured into 
the kitchen itself, it has become quite time that 
such should now be done; nor need we be long 
about it, as it is only to turn to the south-lying side 
of the basement passage, and there the kitchen is 
found and may be as readily entered. There are 
three doors on the right of the kitchen, one of 
which opens into a small square nook, to which 
the inmates are expected to go when they want to 
clean their shoes or boots, and for which 
free brushes are provided, but not the blacking, 
which is but to be had at the cost of the user. 
The second door is only connected with a stair- 
case of the strictly private kind, and is seldom 
employed even in that way; and so likewise the 
third door has scarcely any special purpose. 

Five o’clock in the morning is the expected hour 
for the cn age and not very long after one of 
the tea-kettles will be found puffing forth its evi- 
dences of , three of these being commonly on 
the fire at the same time ; and as the first to boil 
becomesemptied for breakfast operations, the others 
are getting ready for the like service, each kettle 
as it is drawn dry being filled up again with the 
partially hot water to be had from the boiler in 
communication with the grate. The fire-range, 
as may be supposed, is of goodly depth as well as 
; has a metal platform hung before it, 
and on this, when breakfast-taking is in fall 
activity, as from seven o’clock to about half-past 
eight, there may be seen a thickened cluster of 
coffee-pots and tea-pots, while higher up, as in 
regimental order, the fall-down top bar of the 
grate is covered over in the like manner. Just 
imagine the scene in the full flash of action in 
this way; the great fire, of the liveliest red in the 
under parts, and a-top all gas-spurt and blaze; 
the several fillers up of coffee or tea pot standing 
one by the other for their soonest turn at the 
kettle in use ; and now while some hurry away at 
once to get coffee or tea beverage into the cup 
and then down the throat at the table close by, 
others, not so much pushed for time, or more 
greedy to force out every possible virtue of the 
mixture called coffee and chickory, or green and 
black tea-leaves, prexeed more leisurely. 

From nine o’clock to ten, this chief fuss of the 
breakfast proceedings generally lessens; while 
at eleven o’clock it is a chance to find a single 
kettle on boil; for now the fire has to be put in 
requisition for the dinner pots; and then again 
there will be found an eager strife going on for 
room,—one with big pot in hand, another with 
some smaller pot, another with frying-pan spread 
over with steak and sliced onion, another for his 
tripe browning; though, supreme over all, the 
regular cook of the place “rules the roast ;” and 
yet not from any positive right he may possess to 
do so, but > use of the forbearance which 
ae position . Viper has obtained, being 

ut a lodger himself, paying as other | ; 
and yet somehow he has got into ds ypd 4 
doubt usefully so, seeing there is no compulsion 
on any inmate to sit down at his twelve o’clock 
table-Phéte ; though if you take your seat and 
eat of his good things, you must of course pay the 
charge made,—sixpence or fourpence for your 
plate of roast or boiled, so much for your share of 





* Bee page 506, ante. 
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potatoes and pay aad so much also for your 
gooseberry or cherry pie, 

The Sunday dinner-hoag of the kitchen is held 
somewhat later in the day than on the six pre- 
ceding ones, though rarely all that is provided for 
these occasions is eaten up at the exact hour of 
dinner, so @ “plate” is commonly to be had by 
any after-comers ; while, if mothing of the “ ready- 
cooked” remains, the cook will soon prepare an 
equivalent ia steak, or a fry of rashers and 
eggs. The week in this writing is done is 
one in the month of July’; and so, if truth be 
stranger than fiction, it must also prove more 
satisfactory where fact is the main object at value ; 
and hence # is that the following copy of the daily 
bill-of-fare of this cook of the George-street Model 
is given, the time being extended to a week, in 
order to agvive at a fuller appreciation of these 
matters of the stomach and pocket conjoined. 

“Brita OF Fare-——Sunday: roast beef, roast 


mutton, stewed ment, peas, new potatoes, rhubarb 


pie, baked plum-pudding. Tuesday: stewed meat, 
vegetables, &c. Wednesday: meat pie. Thurs- 
day : roast beef. Friday : liver and bacon. Saturday 
(a blank).” 

Now, i there not muehk for reflection here? 


much in the singularly gradua 


ting and varying of 


those daily dishes from the plentiful Sunday to 


the abstemious Saturday? But so it ie; and, 
possibly, no one knows better how to take a 
faithful gauging of these changes than this cook 
of the George-street Model ; a cuisinier who only 
can afford to get ready what he knows will be 
eaten and paid for, the small profits he in this 
obtains being his only means of keeping clear 
in his rent, securing his own share of the 
food he daily provides, and retaining a coat to his 
back. Most sagacious man, therefore, is he to 
have thought of this mode of living, and as able 
as prudential in working it into profitable prac- 
tice. Then below, from rasher time in the morn- 
ing till the hour of dinner, and next from soon 
after dinner till rasher time again in the early 
evening, he is always to be found; and then up 
he may emerge to the reading-room for his 
morsel of daily news from the journals; and after 
which he may once more be seen down below at 
the height of the supper hours, or from eight to 
ten o’clock, and then bedward he goes, to be up in 
befitting time on the next morning. This seems 
his regular life, the only bits of changes in it, from 
the description just given, being those of his 
marketing journeys to the butchers, the ham- 
shop, or the greengrocers; and these cannot be 
considered as enforcing to either much change or 
much pedestrian exertion. 

Many of the inmates, however, do not dine in 
the place, the nature or the distance of their em- 
ployments not allowing an opportunity; while 
many others are their own dinner cooks, as they 
are their own coffee or tea-bev preparers, 
These are generally of the less employed class,— 
men who feel it quite time enough for their 
pockets, if not for their stomachs, to sit down to 
their breakfast some time between ten and eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon ; their subsequent meal to 
be a conjoined one of dinner and tea, and possibly 
to go supperless to bed. 

Such, then, are some of the common orders of 
facts observable in respect to these matters, and 
the more especially as witnessed in the spacious 
sitting or reading room, among the newspapers 
and other journals there to be seen, the joint 
pleasure of mastication and information going on 
at the same time. At night, when the gas is full 
on, and those have returned who had been absent 
at their different kinds of daily labour, the throng- 
ing of incomers becomes extreme. But soon they 
will all be seen to seat themselves along the fronts 
and backs of the various tables; there, head chatting 
with head in close proximity; here, the mouth as 
busy at its feeding operations; and at the other 
places eyes, spectacled and unspectacled, bent in- 
tently over the printed page, the reading so pro- 
vided being in a sense common reading, free to all 
who will but subscribe a weekly penny to pay the 
cost in this way involved. 

But who is the collector of these pence, as also 
the expender, and what the mode of proceeding in 
respect to the choice of the purchases so made ? 
These matters are ordered thus: the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Taylor, takes, with the weekly 
half-crown lodging money, the penny in demand 
for the use of the reading; that is, supposing 
the lodger is willing to be so accommodated, for 
if not, there is no compulsion to pay. 

And now, what is the general character of this 
reading, as indicative of the class of mind which 
has its own uncontrolled option in its providing ? 
And here a clue to some probable answer in this 
way may be arrived at, by giving attention to the 


on list of the 
present im ascendant among the 
street model lodgers :— 

The Times, Morning Chronicle, Morning Star, 
Express ' (evening), ‘daily; and then come the 
weeklies, which are these: Illustrated London 
News, Illustrated Times, Examiner, Weekly Dis- 
patch, Lloyd’s Newspaper, Punch, Builder, Ail- 
the- Year-Round, Once-a-Week, Welcome Guest, 
Chambers’s Journal, London Journal, Family 
Herald, Cassell’s Family Paper, Leisure Hour, 
Sunday-at-Home, and lastly, Cassell’s History of 
England—which, although rot of the strictly pe- 
riodical grade of literature, yet, as it issues in 
weekly penny numbers from the printer, has 
been allowed to creep in in company with the 
more legitimate cast of periodicals. 

Lately (and this happens in the beginning of 
every month), the subscribers to the just men- 
tioned newspapers and periodicals held their “pub- 





lication meeting,” when a report of the income 
_and expenditure was read over, as furnished by 
the superintendent, and from which it appeared 
| that there were a few shillings in hand, and thus 
| that all was going on pretty well. On these oc- 
| easions, a sort of auction also is held, should it 
| happen that any of the publications are to be 
given up by parties who previously had them 
knocked down to them and paid for them. 

Now, who among the fand-finders and otherwise 
zealous friends of the Model Lodging-house, Model 
Family Dwelling, Model Wash-house, Model Soup 
Kitchen, &.,—who among these well-meaning 
parties but must be pleased to have a faithful 
relation of the kind of daily doings carried on 
within walls which, perhaps, they have never seen 
but as mere walls; and this, too, even at times of 
a purposeful inspection—times when all, as if by 
magic, becomes so changed at the hearing of the 
first footfall of the painstaking stranger, who, 
stepping forward, staidly looks about him from 
floor to ceiling, at the tables, at those who thereat 
have their seats—either with breakfast-cup, or 
dinner-plate, or newspaper before them—and 
then, exchanging a few words in a satisfied under- 
tone with the superintendent who accompanies 
him, thinks and says “ Very, very comfortable,” 
turns his back, and departs. 

These latter remarks naturally lead to others of 
a kindred bearing, and which may be opened with 
the question. But is everything here so really | 
comfortable ? All necessary cleanliness enforced or | 
practised, nor any evil-engendering remissness | 
permitted ? Grave questions these, and deserving | 
of as gravely honest answers. Get, then, into a 
quiet, earnest talk on such matters with some of | 
the oldest and most sedate of the lodgers, and | 
you will soon hear, “No, all is not yet with the | 
place as it should be, and as easily might be; | 
and this although many good changes have re- | 
cently been effected—effected, it is true, without | 
the willing concurrence of the chief house- 
official, or that of either of his subordinates; but 
still the thing has been done, and so far to satisfy.” 

“Well, but what was the motive or motives to | 
the difficulty so experienced ?” 

“This can be explained readily if you will hear 
—hear a rapid history of the thing. Hear how 
in Byrom’s superintending time, now some twelve 
years ago, there were great complaints on many 
heads,—of negligence in the bed-making, the bed- 
clothes changing, the closet cleaning, as also of 
much undue favouritism ; a young Scotch ‘ doc- 
tor,’ as he was called, being almost in the con- 
stant habit of coming in late at night and drunk, 
and when he would commence, to the sure dis- 
turbance of all who slept in the same ward in 
which he had his bed, an almost incessant flow 
of ribald chatter, or to sing, or to smoke, and yet 
was he allowed to remain for week after week.” 

Relations like these you will hear enough about. 
You will hear, too, of many petty thefts which 
were committed at that period; as also of the 

igsty-like condition in which the kitchen was 
Kept, and of the foul encrustations which were 
permitted to gather about the insides of the 
cooking-pots, and over every other article neces- 
sary for the preparation and the serving up a 
decent-looking dinner. Again you will be told 
that although the house’s then most unworthy 
superintendent had his discharge at last, and one 
of better promise was put in his place, yet that 
latterly this very successor of the party which 
had been so discharged has had himself com- 
plained against, inasmuch as the culpability of 
those who are immediately under his authority 
reverts in some degree to himself, and hence his 
due share of the blame. 

You will learn from these talkings, that the 
grey, square, tile-paved floor of the reading-room, 








lications which are ak}serubbed over and washed and cleaned every two 
George- | weeks, had beem allowed not many months back, 


or scarcely a year ago, to become as black as 
the blackest parte of the street, faced thickly 
over with those accumulationg which may be 
expected to find ledgment on such a surface, when 
continually shoefrodden upon and shoe dirtied, 
and dirtied, too, with grease and the peelings 
of boiled potatoes, and the cargless spittings of 
many of the inmates; dirtied, imdeed, i 
variety of ways, and that dirt barde 
heavy pressure of repeated foo 
stance of immoveable position and 

And even now there are smoth 
plaint creeping about in respect to unclean 
sheets, and as ifbgavouring insinuations as to the 
cause ; the regulag payments, as it ig assumed, for 
the reputed regular sheet washing being made, 
although the work is not actually seeomplished. 

How well or ill-founded these suspicions may 
be, one thing is certain, whieh is, that in a 
matter which lately engrossed so much attention 
from the inmates of the house, it is not unlikely 
that it should do so to some degree still; and 
hence this sheet affair may be expected to long 
receive a close watching, as also that of the drying 
towels in the up-stairs washi wes. Mr. Taylor 
should bethink him that those who are under his 
orders,—as are the two men who have the joint 
care between them of the kettle-boiling, the bed- 
making, the room-sweeping, and the stair-sweep- 
ing, as also the changing of the sheets and pillow- 
cases, and many of the smaller et ceteras,—require 
the vigilant eye-watching of the master, as most 
people would do were they placed in a like situ- 
ation; and this he but rarely or never is known to 
trouble himself in doing. 

The social experiment involved in the expect- 
ancy which gave rise to these “ models,” is of a 
class too valuable to be consigned to the chance of 
an eye-shutting perilling. The rude but guileless 
Simon Flustrums of the hamlet have had a kindly 
eye cast upon them in their native positions, by the 
wise and generous of even this so-much censured 
London ; ermined peers and other personages of 
high uames or wealthy repute being solicitous 
that each of the Flustrum brotherhood, on 
arriving in London, should find such sheltering- 
place as might be requisite for the better and 
longer conservatism of that pure relish for the 
pure in appearance which they had hitherto 
been accustomed to feel. Nor this alone; but 
to lure on the Londoner as well, or other city 
or large town-reared toiler—to lure all on alike 
to the love ‘of the pure, and so to think more 
truthfully of the value of the clean bed to lie upon, 
a careful and constant clean-keeping of the hands 
and face, and other parts of the frame. Who can 
deny the thorough excellence of these objects ? 
And therefore is it that the model lodging-house, 
and all similarly-purposed establishments, are not 
to be supposed to be able, as the phrase is, to go 
safely alone when once they are fairly put on their 
feet, but such earnestly watchful supervision be 
kept over them as never to allow the risk of their 
lapsing into anything but the best of “ models.” 

And this one of George-street is, in the 
main, of such character; and is proving itself 
altogether solvent, the income of last year over 
the expenditure having amounted to the re- 
spectable sum of 330/. 10s. 7d.; and this, 
notwithstanding there has been double the towel 
washing, perhaps more sheet and blanket wash- 
ing, and certainly far more closets and cor- 
ridor, and stair and reading-room cleansing than 
at any antecedent twelve months since the house 
has been opened, which was in 1847. Now,reading- 
room, stairs, washing-closets and sleeping-closets, 
and corridors are put in a course of a regular fort- 
nightly cleaning and sweetening by a strong-armed 
charwoman, employing water-pail, soap, stout 
scrubbing-brush, and rough woollen cloth; whereas 
a long brush in the hands of a careless man, was 
formerly the chief instrument in use, and water 
but rarely applied, the male sex being either too 
stiff-kneed or stubborn-purposed to do as a woman 
will do in the matter of floor-scrubbing. 

Praise, then, be to those “uneasy grumblers ” 
(as such, doubtless, was the name given) who, 
some twelve or fifteen months ago, ing the 
stories of their grievances to the Exeter Hall 
committee, found that they had grumbled so 
effectually that Lord Shaftesbury and his consort- 
ing colleagues felt they had a strong cause on 
their side, and so enforced a remedy, as well by 
enjoining a stricter care on the part of the super- 
intendent and his assistants, as by affording the 
means to bargain with a poor hard-working woman 
for her services as “ char” to the house ; for, after 
all, this woman is only occasionally engaged, and 









which now looks somewhat seemly, because 


yet the benefits have become most notable. 
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The superintendent’s salary, as is understood, is 
52/. per year, without rent and coal charges; and 
that of the men bed-makers, a free lodging with 
10s. 6d. each per week ; to which such additions 
are made as arise from a small charge for the 
letting in of lodgers after the door-closing hour of 
night, or from twelve o’clock to one; no admit- 
tance being permitted at any subsequent hour 
until house-opening time, at five o’clock in the 
morning ; the other source of perquisite being the 
calling up of such lodgers as may wish to be 
waked at a certain hour in the morning,—as, for 
instance, at five, half-past five, six, or a quarter 
past six, it being quite common to see these in- 
structions chalked over the kitchen mantel-piece, 
thus:—No. 9, 54; No. 21,53; No. 99,6; and 
so on; so that the particular assistant to whom 
this office belongs, on getting from his own bed in 
the early morning, learns at once what he has to 
do, and acts accordingly. Through scch means, 
then,—and no doubt some others,—these men 
considerably help out their more regular income; 
and when the plain character of the whole of the 
duties they have to perform is considered, in con- 
janction with the willingness of many even of the 
lodgers to be so berthed, there seems to be no 
reason whatever but that both the parties so 
engaged as bed-makers, Xc., as well as the super- 
intendent himself, should be made to keep the 
place up to its proper position as a “ model.” 

“But,” there are those who will say, “ but, is 
not the place already too good for many who come 
to it?” Why, no; it cannot bethis; for although 
there may be a few of rude manners and disagree- 
able habits, yet in such a lodging something of im- 
provement will insensibly creep over even these very 
parties ; their coarseness of expression and piggish- 
ness of conduct cannot but fall intotheincline groove, 
and so causing them to become somewhat less and 
less offensive the longer they remain in the house. 
Indeed, the great value of every such establish- 
ment is curative; the cultivation of a better per- 
ception of one’s own self-deservance—that sort of 
esteem which is not of the haughty nor of the 
fribbling cast, but has its just between 
what is our own proper due and the due of others. 
And a clean face is a help in this way, a clean bed 
to lie on, a clean table to sit at, and a cleanly 
dished-up dinner to eat. The ne per, also, 
is a help, and a great help in the 
information we get from it ; and so, in like manner, 
are our gettings from the different other issues of 
the press, a great help,—these ranging from the 
cheapest of the “periodical” y to the 
cheapest of our “volame” venturings,—as in the 
“Home Library,” “Parlour Li ° ley 
Library,” “Penny Library,” and many other of 
these book-births. And in these several par- 
ticulars the George-street as those in 
other “models,” derive advantages not to be 
had in the less cared about poor men’s lodg- 
ings; and are benefited and raised by these ad- 
vantages, 


LAMBETH BRIDGE. 


Tae directors announce that, having obtained | 
subscriptions for the greater part of the a 
they have made contracts with Messrs. W. S. 
Newell & Co. as to the cables, and with Messrs. | 
J.H. Porter & Co., as to the residue of the works, at | 
prices which will complete the works for less than 
28,000/., thecontractorstaking payment of 12,0001. 
of this amount in paid-up shares. They have, far- 
ther, entered into arrangements for the purchase 
of nearly the whole of the land required, and are 
able to state “that the capital of 40,000/. will 
be more than sufficient to meet every con- 
tingency.” 

Mr. P. W. Barlow, the engineer, says the bri 
will have three equal spans of wire cables, 

with charcoal iron, each 280 feet wide, supporting 
a wrought-iron platform, with rigid lattice sides, 
similar to a girder; and thus differs from suspen- 
sion bridges hitherto constructed, which support 
a wooden platform by small round vertical rods, 
without any other means of insuring rigidity and 
preventing oscillation. The river piers will consist 
each of two cast-iron cylinders, 12 feet in diameter, 
driven 25 feet into the bed of the river, and filled 
with concrete and brickwork, in the same manner 
as those now in course of erection for the new 
Hungerford Railway Bridge. The bridge will 
have a double carriage-way and two foot-ways, 


narrow that it is sati to hear further, that 
the bridge is so designed that an additional width 
for two lines of carriages may be added without 
interfering with the traffic. 











WALL LININGS FOR COTTAGES. 


In reply to “ Agent,” Mr. Bridell, of the Patent 
Marble Works, suggests that he could produce a 
lining that would answer the purpose. 

On the same subject Mr. Casentini, of the 
Westminster-road, says :—“ I have devoted several 
years to this object, and have succeeded in pro- 
ducing the “Patent Hydroboron,” which, when 
mixed with sulphate of lime, forms a cement as 
hard as marble. It will take a polish, and may be 
washed with soap and water (hot or cold) at any 
time, removing all corrosion without 
the brightness. Any colour may be produced 
mixed with the plaster before ing with the 
hydroboron. This material may be painted or 
papered upon at any time, if not polished. The 
cost per foot super. is 3d. 

Mr. Szerelmey also asserts that he has a material 
“that will prevent the necessity of coating the 
walls with colour, wash, or paper; that is strictly 
anti-contagious; that effectually resists the intro- 
duction of damp and wet; that bears a vitreous 
glaze capable of being washed with soap and 
water; that admits of ornamental colouring ; and 
that is cheaper than the processes “ Agent” is 











the total width being 32 feet. This is so very | 8T° 





desirous to get rid of, and a great deal more 


durable.” Of this, however, we know nothing 
personally. 

Two or three other gentlemen simply state 
that they know how to make such a material as is 
sought for; but the mere assertion, of course, goes 
for nothing. 


MILL HILL CHAPEL, 

Tue exterior of the chapel which has been built 
at Mill Hill consists almost wholly of decorative 
brickwork. Stone is used only in the portico, 
base course, main cornices, and window sills. 
Panels of Maw’s tiles divide the windows into two 
heights at the level of the galleries. The remaining 
portion of the walls, with the mouldings, panellings, 
string courses, cantilevers, ornamental tile panels, 
&c., are in brick ; supplied from the works of the 
late Mr. Joseph Eccles, of Mill Hill, to whom the 
erection and defrayal of the cost of the chapel are 
mainly attributable. His recent decease isa great 
loss to the locality. 

Some of the mouldings most exposed to the 
weather, executed in the “bastard” fire clay of 
the district, succumbed to the frost and snow of 
winter. These have been cemented over. The 
mouldings, executed in the common clay, re- 
main, however, permanent. 

The spire is constructed of wood, and covered 
with > Its height is 130 feet from the 
un: 





The yo will accommodate nearly 1,000 
persons, inclusive of Sunday scholars, The inter- 
nal fittings are of pitch pine, stained and varnished. 
The ceiling is a tripartite cove, pierced orna- 
mentally for ventilation. The tower is to answer 
as a shaft for extraction of the vitiated air. 

The communion, pulpit, and organ are im- 
portant internal features. The last is placed in 
an elliptical alcove in the centre of the end wall 
behind the pulpit, with a domed ceiling over. The 
organ front is in keeping with the general style 
of the edifice. 

The windows are glazed, with figured enamelled 
glass, in quarries 9 inches by 6 inches. Including 
the walls, palisading, gates, heating, 
and lighting, the entire cost of the building was 


The contractors are Marsden & Charnley (brick- 
work); Joseph Isherwood (mason); H. Fletcher 
were & Henry Aspden (joiner and carpenter) ; 

Co. (plumbing, glazing, and staining); J. 
Whitehead ting and palisading); C. Seward 
fittings). Mr. James Hibbert, of Preston, is 

itect. 


The design, we may add, was selected from a 
competition limited as to the number of com- 
petitors, 








Comprtition : GuisporovucH.—The premium 
of 10/. offered by the building committee for the 
Guisborough Mechanics’ Institute has been awarded 
. Mr. John Moginie, of Grove-terrace, Kentish- 

wn. 
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MILL HILL CHAPEL,——Mr. James Hissert, Arcuirect. 
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HALIFAX TOWN HALL, 


At a meeting of the Town Council on the 7th 
instant, certain additions to the design now in 
progress were considered, The extra works were 
suggested by the architect, Mr. Edward Barry, 
with a view to out as far as possible the 
spirit of the design of the late Sir Charles Barry, 
which had been cut down from want of funds to 
the extent of nearly 7,000. The income of the 
borough having greatly improved since the com- 
mencement of the works, their architect suggested 
the following additional works :—1. A more orna- 
mental completion of the interior. 2. The restora- 
tion of the tower and spire to the height originally 
contemplated. 3. The completion of the carving 
throughout, instead of deferring this work until a 
future period. 4. The substitution of a visible 
roof of high pitch for the flat roof in the pre- 
sent contract. It was moved by Mr. Councillor 
Gaukroger, and seconded by Mr. Councillor Blakey, 
that the suggested works be carried out, at a cost 
not exceeding 2,300/.; and, after some discussion, 
the motion was carried by nineteen against eight 
votes. The borough will have reason to rejoice at 
the decision for many years. The walls are now 
nearly ready for the roof. 








A WORKMAN’S VIEW OF PAYMENT BY 
THE HOUR;—ITS ADVANTAGES AND 
ADAPTATION TO PRESENT CIRCUM- 
STANCES, 


Str,—The dispute on the hour system still rages. 
Master builders have waaier largely in its 
favour: the O. S. M. Society have written much 
against it. Seven barristers have given their 
mite of information, and also a professor of poli- 
tical economy ; but there is one class of men that 
have been altogether silent on the subject; viz., 
those working men who have accepted and are 
now working under it. I belong to that class; 
and, as we have met to exchange our views on the 
subject, we deem it right that our views should 
be made public. As we have been designated 
“unskilled workmen,—the refuse of the labour 
market,” our defence might be considered as of 
little worth : still, as the worst of criminals are 
allowed an opportunity to make a defence, we 
deem it quite just that we should be allowed the 
same privilege. 

First, then, the hour system is dreaded by some, 
as it revives the practice of overtime. We first 
inquire why men are to be prevented from work- 
ing overtime. Is it that the workers of overtime 
injure themselves, or those who refuse to work 
overtime? We conclude that the opponents of 
overtime deem themselves injured by those who 
work overtime, Let us just look at the subject 
fairly. 

The resources from which wealth is drawn are 
inexhaustible, but that wealth, or capital, can- 
not be drawn without labour. It is quite true 
that capital is wholly dependent on labour; but 
let us not forget that labour is equally dependent 
on capital: without capital, labour is impotent ; 
therefore, it is very evident, whoever is usefully 
employed, if his labour be productive of wealth, 
he increases the capital of his country, which gives 
a better chance to give employment to others. A 
man may injure himself by over-exertion ; but, 
if he avoids this, it would be difficult to prove that 
by any excess of labour he could possibly injure 
others. It may easily be observed, where a nation 
is naturally indolent, poverty is sure to accompany 
it. Some working men might entertain the idea 
that, by voluntary idleness this year, they would 
have abundance of labour in the next; but let it 
be fairly understood, that voluntary idleness is the 
destruction of capital, and a destruction of capital 
diminishes the chances of labour. He, then, who 
labours much, is not the real enemy to society; but 
he who labours little, or not at all. 

Secondly. The hour system has been objected to 
on the ground that it gives employers an oppor- 
tunity to shorten the hours of labour during 
winter. Wedo not advocate the shortening of 
working hours during winter as a rule; but there 
may occur exceptions to this rule; and those hours 
might be shortened to the advantage of working 
men. Ocular proof exists, almost every winter, 
that a very great evil prevails; viz., that a great 
number of working men are wholly destitute 
of food and labour. The question is,—What 
is the cause of this evil? There may be 
various causes, but here is one very prominent. 
Many working men insist on working full time in 
winter as well as summer. One thing is generally 
overlooked, viz.—that workmen cannot insist that 
an employer shall employ any given number : the 
eonsequences are, if workmen will insist on work- 


ing fall time to the disadvantage of the employer, 
one-third or one-half get discharged in the very 
worst season of the year. Here then is one of the 
causes of that evil that is so prevalent in the 
winter time. It is urged that working men want 
as much wages in winter as in summer, This is 
quite true; but we ask, would it not be better to 
take such steps as would secure about four-fifths 
of our usual wages, than to run such a risk of 
having none at all. These two objections are the 
most prominent against the hour system. The 
others might be refuted in a few words. 

The hour system has been objected to for the 
reason that masters will have an opportunity to 
discharge men at an hour’s notice. This is to 
suppose the masters to be so profoundly stupid to 
their own interest, that for the mere wanton dis- 
play of power, they will discharge men suitable for 
their services, and replace them with men who 
often prove st: to the duties required of 


them. We do not believe employers generally 80 | they 


vicious on the one hand or stupid on the other. 


The hour system has been objected to for the | Pendi 


foolish reason that it reduces men to the condi- 
tion of slaves, Slaves did you say? Slaves are 
under the control of others during life. We for 
an hour: we are free in proportion to the short- 
ness of the period we are under the control of 
others. An hour is shorter than a day; conse- 
— we take a step in the right direction. We 

not perceive any just grounds to resist the 
adoption of the hour system ; at the same time we 
see, among others, two strong reasons why it 
should be adopted. 

Ist. It would for ever settle that long and 
tedious dispute of the nine-hours movement. If 
masters are justified in resisting the nine-hours 
movement they are fully justified in the adoption 
of the hour system. 

2nd. The hour system would remove those bar- 
riers and restrictions on trade, that misguided 
men, with shallow brains and contracted minds, 
have raised to obstruct its free progress. 

3rd. The hour system is suitable for summer, 
and enables working men to improve. It is 
equally suitable for winter, if necessity occur, 
to contract the hours of labour and enjoy the sur- 
plus of their summer earnings. Shall we men, 
endowed with the power of reason and intelligence, 
stand reproved by insects that act more prudently 
than we by mere instinct? If masters labour 
under the conviction that the adoption of the hour 
system is just and equal between man and master, 
let them act with firmness—no wavering: to 
yield now would be weakness and folly. Firmness 
will ensure speedy success. 

OnE oF Ketx’s Masons; or, if you 
prefer the name, 
JouN GRIFFIN. 





“RECOLLECTIONS OF PUGIN.” 
AUTHOR’S REPLY. 


Ir is not my intention to enter into any con- 
troversy with Mr. T. Bury as to the statements in 
my “ Recollections of Welby Pugin.” When he 
has the effrontery to say that I did not see Pugin 
for twenty years, he is deserving of no credit. 

I have reliable authority for everything I have 
mentioned which did not come within my own 
personal knowledge. It is not to be supposed 
that any biography was ever written in which 
some of the incidents might not be open to a 
different version ; but I could not, sir, believe that 
any man would be so wanting in gentlemanly feel- 
ing as to put forward a number of contradictory 
assertions without any proof, merely; if possible, 
to damage the character of a once fellow-pupil. 
If I were to engage in controversy with Mr. Bu 
I could state some facts which might disturb his 
merry mood. While writing these lines I have 
received a communication from Mr. Weale, in 
which he entirely confirms one of my statements, 
as follows :— 

“The late Mr. Welby Pugin’s plates of ‘The 
A » were engraved by him while at sea, 
white in partnership in a small vessel with ano- 
ther: so he told me when he brought the plates 
into my house on his return, dressed in his sailor- 
partner’s clothes.” 

Once for all, I repeat that there is no state- 
ment in my book for which there is not the best 
obtainable authority : I shall therefore treat with 
contempt any threatened future observations in 
which Mr. Bury thinks it becoming to indulge. 
The arrogant manner in which he claims all 
knowledge of the late Mr. Welby Pugin is not to 
be tolerated. I have not attacked Mr. Bury in 
any way; but he has made the most unwar- 
rantable assertions, as devoid of truth as they are 








of good taste. 


I am content to let the merits or demerits of 
“ The Recollections of Pugin ” be judged by the 
notices in the Builder, Review, Exa- 
miner, Observer, Literary Gazette, Atheneum, 
Manchester Guardian, &c.; and do not quail under 
Mr. Bury’s puny lash. Bens. Ferrey. 
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“RECOLLECTIONS OF A. N, W. PUGIN.” 





and under a varied infl voy gh K 
a uence.’ i circum- 
stances I can well conceive that Mr. Bury would be cand 
humoured and liberal, if not very profound, in his judg- 
ment on the literary merits of his professional rivals ; but 
under an adverse “ influence” it is possible, as his recent 
letters on “ Recollections of A. W. Pugin” have too 
painfully shown, for the writer to indulge in petty and 
captious criticisms which are inoffensive only because 
are feeble. As far as I am concerned, I make him 
welcome to the hundred and odd pages of the ** Ap- 
, : stery’’ (whatever that may 
mean) “‘ of Pugin’s writings,” which 1 can readily believe 
were quite beyond his comprehension. No one has a 
right to require Mr. Bury to be either original or inde- 
in his judgment: he is therefore welcome to 
rrow second-hand his opinion as to style from the “ in- 
genious Tractarian writer,” commented on in page 
364 of the “ Appendix,” and who, in the Saturday 
Review, of 3rd, returns again to his original 
but improved uation concerning Pugin’s moder- 
ation in matters of faith. During the preparation of 
the “Recollections,” Mr. Bury had ample 
to show his zeal on his “ old friend’s’’ '—e& zeal 
which then would not have been out of nor 
wanting in modesty ; for the author of that work had too 
real a regard for, and took too deep an ioterest in, the 
subject of his memoir, not to have accepted in the most 
manner assistance and counsel in his arduous 
undertaking. If Mr. Bury be indeed inclined to do real 
service to the memory of his “old friend,” let him leave 
to others more candid and dispassionate than himself the 
ungracious task of picking small holes in a performance 
which, whatever its defects may be, has at least the honest 
aim of putting Mr. Pugin’s character and life in a true 
light before the public. But, since Mr. Bury has rather 
ostentatiously announced that he intends to continue his 
comments, which seemed last week to come to an end 
more for lack of matter than of will ; and since he prides 
himself on the statement of accurate facts ; I will also 
give a few facts, for the accuracy of which I can vouch, 
and which may, perhaps, go far in aecounting for Mr. 
Bury’s carping and paltry remarks on the writer of the 
“* Recollections.”” It is a fact, then, that Mr. Bury was 
ambitious of being the biographer of Pugin, but his dila- 
tory efforts met no encouragement. Again, it is a fact that 
not only did Mr. Bury refuse all assistance which his busi- 
ness connection with Pugin might, perhaps, have enabled 
him to afford ; but he actually had the effrontery to beg that 
all the family documents and letters should be withheld 
from Mr. Ferrey, inorder that he might beled intoerror, and 
write a tissue of lies, which then this doughty champion of 
truth and accuracy might have the supreme pleasure of 
demolishing. What will the lovers of fair play—and 
abound even in the literary world—say to such trickery? 
What delicate honour to set a trap for a literary rival ! 
What manliness tocome out, armed cap-a-pie with accurate 
facts, withheld for a malicious purpose! To what 
will not wounded vanity drag its disconsolate victim > 
But I have not yet done with my string of facts. Before 
a single line of ‘* Recollections,” bad, or indifferent, 
was printed, Mr. Bury declared that he would attack its 
author in every periodical open to his influence, and do 
his little utmost to damage the biography of the man 
whom he is so fond of calling his “old friend.”” Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Bury is no literary gorilla: he may, perhaps, 
have the unpleasant snarl, but he sadly lacks the strength 
of that far-famed imp. He is to be pitied ; especially if he 
fancy that he possesses the biographical powers of a Bos- 
well ; and has been balked in his desire of making Pugin’s 
memory a pedestal to his ownfame. Had he remained silent 
under his disappointment he might have had the sym- 
en fe had he assisted in the work he certainly worl 
ve earned the gratitude,—of Pugin’s friends : as it is he 
merits only contempt. Whatever his qualifications as a 
biographer may be, his personal attacks on, and his dis- 
creditable manceavres against, Mr. Ferrey, show that 
generosity and a gentlemanly tone and feeling—qualities 
which honourably distinguish the author of “ Recollec- 
tions,””—are in Mr. Bury “ conspicuous by their absence.” 
Mr. Bury boasts that he sails under no false colours: I 
am afraid it is but too tran+parent that the flag under 
which he has embarked in his —— — aoe yellow 
of jealousy and disappointed authorship. I trust that 
pony be barr A will strike his flag and return to his old 


TY | good-humoured craft, and crack, for the future in private 


only, his harmless jokes at the expense of the s 
author of “ of A. W. Pugin.” 
EpMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. 





RHYMES FROM READERS. 
CERTAIN observations in our last have set some 
of our readers rhyming ; and, as the warm weather 
is unfavourable for severe studies, we insert the 
result :— 
A Catch. 


A note! a note! haste to the Ferr(e)y! 
In heat *twas writ by Talbot Bury ; 
Who hints that he’s not seldom mony 
(N.B.) He don’t then drink South-Afric sherry. 
| 
To Recollectors and Correctors. 


With Welby Pugin, our Augustus, 
By <diine tan much,—don’t disgust us :— 
His pilot-coat remain with Ferrey : 
His frailties all,—let’s send to Bury. 
Your humble servants, friends precarious ! 
For self and Scorpio, 
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THE DOVER SURVEYORSHIP. | 

Here is the sequel of the Dover surveyorship. 
On Tuesday, the 6th instant, the Town Council 
met for the purpose (among other business) 
selecting a surveyor from three names, selected 
and given in by the managing committee of the 
Local Board of Health, as reported in the last 
number of the Builder. After some preliminary 
discussion, in which the whole question of the dis- 
missal of the present surveyor was ripped up, with 
a broad accusation against the majority of the 
Town Council that he was discharged from party 
motives; it was ultimately a that any member 
might propose a candidate for election ; the three 
previously selected being then and there in at- 
tendance at the desire of the Council. Mr. Han- 
vey, of Gloucester, one of the selected, was there- 
upon proposed and seconded ; and then Mr. George 
Jarrett, not one of the selected, was put by way 
of amendment. On these two motions the elec- 
tion proceeded; and the votes being in favour of 
Mr. Hanvey, he was declared duly elected. The 
other two selected candidates,—Mr. Benest, of Nor- 
wich, and Mr. Laing, of Hastings,—had not even a 
chance given them: they seem to have had “no 
friends” in the council. It does not appear, from 
the Dover Express, which gives a very full report 
of the proceedings in other particulars, that a word 
was said by any one as to the qualifications of the 
candidates; or any reason given, any more than on 


the former occasion, why one candidate should be | 
than with Saxon; and the probability is that it 


preferred to another; or that the testimonials of 
any of them were ever openly produced or referred 
to. In conclusion, the Council refused the two 
gentlemen who had, at their desire, attended,—one 
from Norwich, and the other from Hastings,—any 
compensation for their time, but decreed to them 
first-class railway fare and a guinea each for their 
expenses. These remarks can convey no reflection 
on Mr. Hanvey, nor are the proceedings of the 
Town Council of Dover more unjust than what 
architects commonly submit to; but in their 
shamelessness they will hardly be paralleled; and 
it is this which entitles them to special public 
notice. ‘ 








MONUMENTAL REMAINS IN PETER- 
BOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


Art the recent meeting of the Archwological 
Institute, Mr. M. H. Bloxam read a communica- 
tion upon “The Monumental Remains in Peter- 
borough Cathedral.” The writer said that the 
cathedral was never remarkable for the number 
or the stateliness of the sepulchral monuments it 
contained. The memorials now existing were 
confined, with one exception, to a few ancient 
recumbent effigies of abbots, not” one of which 
occupied its original position, or bore any inscrip- 
tion to inform us what abbot it represented. The 
effigies are six in number: the most ancient 
belongs to the latter part of the twelfth century ; 
four to different periods of the thirteenth century ; 
and the remaining one to the early part of the 
sixteenth century. A full description of the re- 
spective effigies followed, and dates were assigned 
to each. The most ancient effigy, at the back of 
the high altar, he ascribed to Abbot Benedict, who 
died in 1193, or to Andreas, who died in 1199. 
The second effigy, from the west end of the south 
aisle, he ascribed to Abbot Robert de Lyndeseye, 
who is said to have erected the west front, and to 
have died in 1222. Gough assigns this to Abbot 
Martin, who died in 1155. The third from the 
west end he ascribed to Walter de St. Edmund, who 
died in 1245, or to De Hotot, his successor, in 
1249. Gough sets it down to John of Salisbury, 
who died in 1125. The first effigy at the west 
end Gough assigns to Andreas, who died in 1199 ; 
but the writer ascribed it to John de Caleto, who 
died in 1262. The most eastward of the series, 
under the wall of the south aisle, is of a later date 
than the four others; better in workmanship, and 
of a more advanced period in art. Gough assi 
it to Abbot de Vectis, who died in 1155: the 
writer, however, ascribed it to Richard de London, 
who died in 1295. These effigies differ from other 
early episcopal effigies in not having the fingers 
of the hand raised in the act of giving a blessing ; 
and in the absence of a mitre, not yet granted to 
these abbots ; but they form perhaps the most in- 
teresting series of recumbent effigies of ecclesiastics 
of abbatical rank anywhere to be found in this 
country. The sixth effigy is on the floor of the 
south aisle of the choir: it is much mutilated 
from the material being of clunch or chalk-stone, 
and is of much later date than the others, and is 
ascribed by the writer to Robert de Kirton, who 
died in 1528. In 1643 the monument of Bishop 
Dove, who died in 1630, and those in brass, were 
demolished or torn away by the Parliamentarian 


troops. Some of the slabs now form part of the 
pavement of the vestibule of the west entrance. 
Since this devastation but one monument of note 


of| has been set up, and this one is that of Thomas 


Deacon, esq., who died in 1721. It is of 
common-place design, but fairly executed, and 
marks the period in which the costume 
of the day is adhered to, though some persons of 
the same date are represented in the costume of 
Roman warriors, as he had seen that day in one 
of the Burleigh family at Stamford. The monu- 
ment of Hedda and his monks, slaughtered by the 
Danes in 870, spoken of by Mr. James as the 
most ancient sepulchral monument in the king- 
dom, was next treated of by the writer; who, we 
may as well say, is the best authority upon the 
subject now living. The account of the slaughter 
was given in the Saxon Chronicle, and in the 
history of Ingulf, Abbot of Croyland, who died 
1109. The authenticity of this work of — 
was, however, questioned ; and as no early MSS. 
of this history are known to exist, it is supposed to 
have been produced in the fourteenth century, 
and a work of fiction rather than history. After 
a careful examination of the stone, the writer’s 
opinion was that it is of a date, at least, two cen- 
turies later than 870, as the sculpture and detail 
are of a more advanced period; and that the 
figures on the side do not represent monks, but 
our Lord and eleven of his apostles. The work 
rather with other ancient Norman work 


belonged to the close of the eleventh century, and 
was originally a Norman shrine, or part of a 
Norman shrine. It may have been fixed over 
some of the relics with which the monastery was 
enriched ; and the work was bably of the same 
age and by the same as the scul 
stones now to be seen in the wall of Fletton 
Church. The writer then proceeded to notice the 
statue of a monk in the monastic costume of the 
Benedictine order, which occupies a niche in the 
gateway of the Bishop’s Palace. It is a good 
specimen of art of the thirteenth century, and was 
noticed by Flaxman. Why a cast of it should 
appear in the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, under 
the name of “ St. Luke,” the writer knew not. 

The Rev. T. James remarked that in architec- 
ture, as in economics, a change of opinion was not 
uncommon. He had claimed credit for the monu- 
ment spoken of as the oldest in the country, and 
had done so on the authority of Mr. Bloxam him- 
self. On examination, however, he was inclined 
to think the work was Norman, and must give up 
that claim. He suggested, however, that the 
pseudo Ingulf was not likely to represent a shrine 
as a sepulchral monument. 

The Rev. Mr. Venables said that he had ex- 
amined the stone along with Mr. Sharpe; and the 
latter was decidedly of opinion that it was a 
shrine and not a monument, and that the figures 
were our Lord and eleven of his apostles. 





FURTHER DISCOVERIES IN ORKNEY. 


At Ness, in Shapinshay, a tumulus, such as that 
at Maeshow or Stennis, has been examined by Mr. 
Balfour. The tumoulus is surrounded by a broad 
fosse or ditch. The cells, which were reached from 
the top of the tumulus, are still more curiously 
arranged than those of Stennis. As described in 
the Orcadian, they appear to consist of a main 
oval chamber, with tiers of exterior crescent- 
shaped compartments, with communications by 
narrow passages, a new feature in such buildings. 
The dimensions of the main chamber may be from 
30 to 35 feet broad, and 17 feet to the top of the 
standing wall, from the original floor. The 
entrance, which has not yet been distinctly traced 
all the way, appears to have been avery ingen- 
ious labyrinthine contrivance, evidently by its 
windings and crossings intended to bewilder 
strangers or in 

In one place there is what the Orcadian 
described as something like “a cl meal 
girnel,” but which seems to be a cov sarco- 
phagus, not yet examined. In the main cell or 
chamber, there is a deep pit dug down to the 
rock, and roughly built round with stones, with 
step-holes for descent or ascent : there is no water 
in the pit or well. 

Of the Stennis tumulus, the Orkney Herald 
states that Mr. Petrie has examined and described 
the cellular interior. In his account of it he 
~_ :—** The roofs, floors, and back walls of the 
cells are each formed by a single slab of stone, 
and the blocks of stone corresponding in size and 
figure to the openings were found on the floor in 
front of them. These have been to close the 
entrances of the cells. The four walls of the 














chamber converge towards the top by the suc- 








cessive projection of each course of the masonry, 
commencing about 6 feet above the level of the 
floor, in a manner exactly similar to the so-called 
Picts’ houses of Quanterness wou bag page 
Its original height has been probably 19 or 
feet, and the city has then been piled above the 
roof to a height of several feet.” 

All over the building are scattered runic crosses, 
small but perfectly distinct. On the slab, which 
forms the pillar of the inner angle on the right 
side there are devices of various creatures, ew 
beautifully carved on the edge of the slab whi 
had previously been rubbed or cut very smooth, 
The finest of them seems intended to represent a 

Underneath this are other figures, one 
of which resembles a serpent twisted round a pole. 
The tumulus and cells (though not the runes) are 
believed to bel to a period anterior to the 
peopling of the Orkney Isles by the Norsemen. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Louth.—The completion of the works connected 
with the restoration of the chancel of the church 
of St. James, at Louth, having been effected, it 
has been re Mr. Christian was the archi- 
tect employed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Mr. Lee, of Retford, executed the designs of the 
commissioners’ architect, and Mr. Maxey those of 
Mr. Fowler, of Louth, to whom the committee 
entrusted their share of the work. The commis- 
sioners confined themselves to scraping the white- 
wash and dirt from ae be purse chancel 

3 replacin stone w necessary, 
and fi i "the auaduey windows of the chancel 
with tinted glass. The parishioners have done the 
rest. The east window has been partially filled 
with stained glass. The style of the window is 
the Late Perpendicular, and in arrangement is 
divided into seven lights, or fourteen compart- 
ments, separated by a transom: to fill it com- 

letely with stained glass will cost about 900/. 
e lower central compartment is occupied with 
the scene of the Crucifixion. In the upper com- 
partment the Ascension is shown. The subject of 
the lower right hand compartment is our Lord 
before Pilate, and above this the Transfiguration 
is given. The upper left hand compartment is 
filled with the representation of Mary Magdalene 
washing our Lord’s feet. The central light form- 
ing the cross in the window is filled with stained 
glass. Over the Ascension is the Agnus Dei, and 
in the spandrils above this are the sacred mono- 
grams. In the remaining part of the cross are 
ten angels bearing shields containing symbols of 
our Lord’s passion. In the two upper compart- 
ments are the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The rest of the t is occupied with angels 
bearing ribands with texts, the Alpha and Omega, 
Seraphim and Cherubim, &c. The complete ex- 
posure of the whole of the east window bas neces- 
sitated the removal of the old paintings which at 
one time formed a feature of the east end of the 
chancel, and hid the lower portions of the window. 

Heigham.—Trinity Church, Heigham, has been 
consecrated, The building is a chapel of ease, and 
a poor man’s church ; of the 1,150 sittings which 
it contains, 638 being free. The building and site 
have cost nearly 7,000/., of which about 6,150/. 
have been raised. The building consists ofa nave, 
104-9 long by 43 feet wide, containing 700 sittings 
in front of the pulpit, without pillars to break the 
view or sound, There are two transepts, 21 feet 
by 31 feet ; a chancel 18 feet wide, and, including 
an apse, 30 feet long. There are also two chancel 
transepts, each about 16 feet by 10 feet. The 
total length of the church is 138 feet, and the 
height, from nave floor to ridge, 50 feet. The 
church is of flint, with stone dressings and tracery 
to the windows, having a string course of red 
brick running round it. The roof is constructed 
of laminated arched ribs. The church has a tower 
and spire, but not high enough for the building ; 
the latter is constructed of wood. The style of 
the structure is Decorated. The church has been 
objected to because it does not stand east and 
west ; the chancel being N.N.E., and the opposite 
end of course S.8.W. The object of the architect 
and the committee was to place the church in the 
centre of the piece of land they bought, so as to 
leave room to build a parsonage house, and to be 
at right angles with the proposed new streets now 
in progress, 
Romford.—The first stone of a new church at 
Romford has been laid. The plans were prepared 
by Mr. J. Johnson, of the Adelphi, the architect 
of the mother church ; and Mr. Hammond, of Rom- 
ford, is the contractor. The contract for the new 
building was taken at 3,300/., but it is estimated 
the total cost will be 4,000/., of which 3,000/. have 
been already raised; one-third, we understand, 
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pray eg ae by Mr. O. E. Coope, of Rochetts. 
The 


uilding will be in the Gothic style, and in 
exact imitation of the mother church. It is to 
be dedicated to St. Andrew, and will have a nave, 
chancel, and south aisle, and a gallery at the west 
end, to be approached by a spiral stone staircase. 
There will also be an octagonal vestry, and a porch 
and lobby with screen. The building will be of 
Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressings. The roof 
will be of open deal, stained and panelled, and 
will be slated over; and at the west end there 
will be a bell-turret in ornamental oak. The ex- 
ternal dimensions of the building will be 75 feet 
by 33 feet: the south aisle will be 10 feet wide, 
and the chancel 35 feet by 30 feet ; and, including 
the free sittings, there will be accommodation for 
550 worshippers. 

Stratford (E-ser).—The iron church in the New 
Town is very shortly to be superseded by the ulti- 
mate or permanent structure. The designs of 
Mr. Bassett Keeling have been chosen by the 
committee in a select competition ; and the church 
will be erected under the superintendence of the 
architect. It will seat 1,000 on the ground, and 
250 in a west gallery. 

Linton.—The parish church, during the past year, 
has been undergoing a complete restoration ; nearly 
the whole having been rebuilt, considerably en- 
——_ and beautified. The new works include a 
prolongation of the building towards the west, the 
rebuilding of the porch and south aisle on an en- 
larged plan, an addition to the length of the 
chancel, the erection of a vestry on the north side 
of the chancel, a new tower with a stone spire at 
the west end of the north aisle, and the introduc- 
tion of two arches between the nave and the north 
aisle. The ceilings also have been renewed, and 
arched, and decorated with wood ribs and orna- 
ments. The whole of the new works are in the 
Perpendicular style, except the additional arch on 
the south side of the nave, which is of a decorated 
character like the two old arches with which it is 
connected. The windows in the south chancel, 
which were greatly decayed, have been restored, 
and the other windows and doorways have been, 
as far as possible, copied from the old work. The 
whole of the interior building has been refitted. 
The old high pews have given way to parallel 
sittings, and the gallery has disappeared from the 
west end. The seats, screens, reredos, communion 
rails, &c. in the chancel, as well as the pulpit and 
reading-desk, are of carved oak : the other sittings 
are of deal, stained and varnished. The south 
chancel, of which part was formerly used as a 
vestry, has been formed intoa music-chamber. It 
is further contemplated to remove a large four- 
light window in the north aisle, and insert two 
windows of three lighta each, similar to those in 
the south aisle. The north chancel, also, which 
has been used as a monumental chapel, and con- 
tains the monument to Lord Broome, son of the 
last Earl Cornwallis, and the family vaults of the 
owners of Linton Park, is about to be restored by 
the trustees of the Lady Julia Cornwallis, so as to 
harmonize with the rest of the church. The ar- 
chitect employed is Mr. R. C. Hussey, of London, 
whose plans have been carried out by Messrs. 
Sutton & Vaughan, of Maidstone, builders. The 
whole expense has been defrayed by the Ladies 
Louisa and Elizabeth Cornwallis, of Linton Park. 

Pershore.—The inhabitants of Pershore have 
held a public meeting, “to take into consideration 
the restoration of the Abbey Church, and to de- 
termine the course to be taken thereon.” There 
was a numerous attendance, and Mr. Scott re- 

on the state of the church. He proposed, 
said, simply to put the fabric in proper repair, 
and to make it more convenient for the purposes 
of worship. The walls in many places were giving 
way, and the foundations should be properly exa- 
mined, strengthened, and thoroughly drained. The 
south-eastern angle was in a very dangerous state, 
and must be taken down and rebuilt. The chapel 
at the east end should also be taken down and re- 
built according to its original style. The roofs 
required repairing: the plastering and white- 
washing in the interior ought to be removed: the 
south transept required to be thoroughly repaired : 
the north transept was nearly all gone: the tower 
was also in a bad state, being cracked in several 
places; which he attributed, in the first place, to 
the removal of the nave ; and, later, to the removal 
of the north transept. This he proposed to re- 
medy by cramping. The roof of the tower was 
also in a very bad state of repair, which must be 
remedied at once. Resolutions promotive of the 
object in view were unanimously passed. 

Ile Brewers.—Dr. Wolff's new church has been 
consecrated. The edifice is built in the style of 
the first half of the fourteenth century, from a 
design by Mr. C. E. Giles, of London, architect, 


and consists of a nave, having a tower forming an 
entrance porch attached to the second bay from 
the west or southern side, and a chancel with 
vestry and heating chamber on the north. The 
tower is equare at the base, but passes into an 
octagon at the belfry stage, which contains four 
bells, and is surmounted by a wooden spire covered 
with Bridgwater tiles, in bands of red and brown 
colour. Blue lias forms the principal material of 
the walls, but the windows and dressings are Ham- 
hill freestone. The roofs are of deal stained, open 
to the ridge, and covered with tiles ; and the seats 
in the nave are open benches of the same charac- 
ter; while those in the chancel are of oak; there 
being altogether accommodation for ahout 170. 
On the north of the chancel arch there is a pulpit 
of freestone, with carving in the cornice and 
panels ; and the chancel floor is paved with orna- 
mental tiles from the Poole Pottery Company. 
The edifice is heated and ventilated by Messrs. 
Haden, of Trowbridge. Owing to the limited 
nature of the funds, the ornamental features are 
few, but an eastern window in the chancel has 
been filled with painted glass, representing “ the 
perils” of St. Peter, designed and presented by 
Mrs. Mills, of Bingham Rectory, Notts. The re- 
redos consists of a bold cross, floriated in relief, on 
a diapered ground, having the sacred monograms 
in the centre, and small shafts at the angles; and 
there are a lamb and flag carved in relief over the 
west window outside. Mr. J. Spiller, of Taunton, 
was the builder of the church. The amount of 
the contract was 1,034/., not including fences and 
other special works, which will raise the cost, ex- 
clusive of architect’s and other exp7nses, to above 
1,2007. Towards this sum the Diocesan Board 
has granted 100/., and the Incorporated Church 
Building Society 100/., the remaining portion 
having been collected or provided by Dr. Wolff. 

West Hatch (Taunton).—The church of West 
Hatch, which for the last twelve months has been 
undergoing a process of restoration and enlarge- 
ment, has been opened for divine service. In the 
rebuilding of the tower the original design has 
been closely observed, and the turret has been 
capped with a small spire and a finial. The cost 
of this work has been entirely defrayed by W. H. 
P. Gore Langton, esq., whose coat of arms, at the 
request of the parishioners, has been inserted ir 
the exterior of its western end. The old roof of 
the nave has been retained, but the walls by which 
it was supported have been rebuilt from the foun- 
dation. The church has been enlarged by the 
erection of a north aisle, the north wall having 
been replaced by an arcade of Ham-bill stone; 
and a chancel aisle and a vestry have also been 
added. The old gallery at the western end of the 
nave, in which was formerly placed the organ, has 
been cleared away, displaying to view from the 
interior of the church the old panelled tower 
arch, which has been cleaned down, and the west- 
ern window. The old high-backed double seats 
have been taken away and replaced with low open 
seats of deal, slightly stained and varnished, which 
provide accommodation for three hundred persons. 
The chancel decorations are the commandments, 
&c., which have been painted by Mr. Stansell, of 
Taunton, with a stained glass window, by Powell, 
the gift of Mr. Gore Langton. The old bosses of 
the roof have been restored and regilt. The re- 
storation and enlargement of the church have cost 
1,3002., of which there remains about 100/. to be 
provided for. It was entrusted to Mr. Davis, of 
this town, builder; the architect being Mr. Ferrey, 
the diocesan architect.  ~ 

Llandaff.—The following is from a report which 
has just been issued by the Dean and Chapter :— 
Four years have now elapsed since the partial 
re-opening of the Cathedral, on the 16th of April, 
1857, and it seems but right to state the results 
of the movement then inaugurated. The once 
ruined section of the nave has been thoroughly 
restored, its windows glazed, and a new roof 
thrown over its whole span. The partition wall 
bas been removed. The roof of the side aisles of 
the eastern end has also been restored, with the 
exception of the two bays. The Bishop’s throne 
is nearly completed, and a portion of the stalls 
with the screen on one side has been erected, 
while contracts have been entered into for another 
section of the work. Much still remains to be 
done. An organ is being constructed by Messrs. 
Gray & Davison, at a cost of 1,000/., 900/. of 
which have been already subscribed. 

Burbage, near Buxton.—The church which has 
been recently erected at Burbage, close by the 
turnpike-road from Macclesfield to Buxton, and 
ditant about a mile from the latter, has been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Lichfield. This eharch 
is built in the Norman style, and is cruciform in 





plan: it contains a nave with aisles, north and 
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south transepts, and an apsidal chancel. The 
tower at the south-west angle of the nave is con- 
structed to contain five bells, which are being cast 
by the Taylors, of Loughborough. There is a 
peculiarity internally, which consists of the divi- 
sion between nave and aisle being formed of tim- 
ber pillars with wood framing over, in lieu of the 
usual stone pillars and arches. It was thought 
that in this cold district the timber would be 
warmer, and it occupies less space. The inter- 
section of the nave and aisles is marked by timber 
semi-circular moulded ribs. The chancel arch 
and piers are of stone. The roof, which is in 
three spars, is formed of open timber work, 
boarded and stained. The sittings, which are all 
free, with the pulpit and reading-desk, are of 
pitch pine varnished, and the flooring of aisles, 
chancel, &c., is paved with tiles. There are five 
windows in the apse, three of which are filled 
with painted glass by Mr. Wilmhurst, of London. 
The centre window represents our Lord, and the 
windows on either side St. Matthew and St. Luke 
respectively. They are three memorial windows ; 
one erected by Bishop Spencer to the memory of 
his son; and the others by the family of E. W. 
Wilmot, esq, in memory of Sir F. S. Darwin and 
Mrs. Soulsby. It is intended to fill the remain- 
ing two wiudows with the figures of St. Mark and 
St. John, aud also to introduce painted glass 
into the circular windows in the gables. The 
walls are finished externally with the local grit 
stone, as the quoins to door, windows, &c., and for 
the strings and other moulded portions; the inter- 
mediate spaces being faced with Reeve Edge stone. 
The warming apparatus was supplied by Hadens, 
of Trowbridge. The church has been erected by 
Messrs. Vickers & Turner, from the designs of Mr. 
Henry Currey, and under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. R. Dick. 

Stretford. — The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel has been laid at Stretford, Lan- 
cashire. The new chapel will be capable, when 
completed, of seating 820 adults, the estimated 
cost of the part of the work now in progress being 
2,5007.—3,0007. The architect is Mr. Henry 
Fuller, of Manchester. The chapel will be built 
in the Gothic style of architecture. From the 
position of the site access to the building may be 
obtained on either cf two levels, one 12 feet above 
the other. .Taking advantage of this, the chapel 
will be approached by a few steps from Edge-lane ; 
and a school-room, 14 feet in height, will be placed 
on the basement, and entered from the back-road. 
The principal entrance will be in the eastern front, 
which will be set back from Edge-lane about 
12 yards; so as to provide a court for the use of 
the congregation in assembling and dispersing. 
Admission to the interior will be through a porch 
placed in the centre of the court, with staircases 
right and left of it, for the galleries hereafter to 
be erected at the front end and the two sides and 
in the transepts near the western end. The north- 
eastern staircase will be in a small tower at that 
angle, which will support a spire 82 feet high. 
The dressings to windows, buttresses, and tower 
will be of Hollington stone: the walls of the main 
building will be faced on three sides with York- 
shire parpoint. 








STAINED GLASS. 

All Saints’, Colchester.—This edifice has had five 
new stained-glass windows put up in the northern 
side fronting the High-street, by the artisans of 
Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London. The central 
one of the three memorial windows contains an 
illustration of the Good Samaritan. The subjects 
of the other side memorial windows are, Christ’s 
charge to Peter, “Feed my Sheep,” and the 
miraculous draught of fishes. The window fur- 
thest eastward, supplied by private subscriptions, 
contains the figure of an angel, holding a scroll 
inscribed, “‘ Blessed are the poor in heart, for they 
shall see God.” Adjoining is another memorial 
window, the gift of the Rev. Henry Arnold Olivier, 
M.A., representing Christ as the Good Shepherd. 
The total cost of the five windows, including the 
wire fixed externally to protect them from injury, 
is, we understand, 150/. Smaller stained-glass 
windows decorate other parts of the church ; and 
it is proposed to place a new window in the tower, 
above the organ. 

Chevening.—The chancel of the church in this 
parish has just been enriched by two stained-glass 
windows and tablets, with the decalogue, &c.; the 
whole executed by Mr. Alexander Gibbs, of Lon- 
don. The one at the east end is a memorial 
window to Mr. Frederick Perkins, late of Chip- 
stead-place, in this parish; and the other, on the 
north side, as well as the tablets, &c., are presented 





by the vicar. That at the east end represents the 
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four evangelists in the upper compartment, with 
four medallions below, figurative of the life our 
blessed Lord, and containing the Nativity, Bap- 
tism, Lord’s Supper, and Ascension, the remainder 
being filled up with tracery, emblems, &c. The 
window on the north side is in three compart- 
ments, and the subjects chosen are full-length 
figures of St. Paul and St. Peter, with the figure 
of our Saviour, bearing the cross, in the centre 
light. They are represented as standing in cano- 
ied niches, at the back of which is diaper work. 
he monumental work of Chantrey, in the Stan- 
hope Chapel, adjoining the chancel, to the memory 
of Lady Frederica Louisa Stanhope, in addition 
to the two stained-glass windows recently exe- 
cuted by Lady Stanhope, with the restoration and 
decoration which the church has lately undergone, 
make it one of special local interest. 
Draycot Church.—Messrs. Lavers & Barraud 
request us to state that the painted windows put 
up in this church were executed by them, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Pucklechurch.—At a colliery at Pucklechurch, 
a chimney-stack in the course of erection, about 
80 feet high, has fallen on the engine-house, 
doing serious injury to the machinery, and throw- 
ing many hands out of employ for some time. It 
appeared that the foundation was dug about 12 
feet deep on the clay, and it gave way. It was 
observed to be falling gradually for some time 
before it fell. The men had not come down from 
off the stack but about five minutes before the 
disaster. It is said that if the foundation had 
been dug about 4 feet deeper, the accident would 
not have occurred. 

Worcester.—The contract of Messrs. Wood & 
Son, of Worcester, builders, for the erection of a 
new wing to the Worcester Lunatic Asylum, to 
accommodate 100 patients, has been accepted by 
the Committee of Visitors. The contract is 4,485/. 

Wrerham.—The Wrexham Town Council have 
come to the unanimous decision to have the town 
thoroughly sewered, under the superintendence of | 
Mr. Rawlinson. The estimated cost is 6,0002., | 
the money to be borrowed from Government, the | 
repayment to extend over a period of thirty years, | 
which can be accomplished, it is said, by a rate of | 
sixpence in the pound. 

Edinburgh.—A large cross is about to be erected | 
on the Esplanade of Edinburgh Castle, in memory | 
of the 78th Highlanders who fell in India during 
the mutiny. 

Inverury.—The burgesses and electors of the 
burgh of Inverury have held a meeting and re- 
solved to approve of the magistrates building a 
new one: anda council meeting has since been 
held, when a committee was appointed to procure 
= &c., and it was decided to proceed with the 

uilding forthwith, and to get it finished, if prac- 
ticable, by Martinmas, 1862. 

Banff.—The Town and County Banking Com- 
pany, at Banff, are about to erect a new building 
for their agency. The site is on the north side of 


the house belonging to, and occupied by, Mr. | 898 


Coutts, the agent. The contractors, who are all 
of Banff, are Messrs. A. Morrison, mason ; George 
Reid, wright; John Innes, plasterer; Alexander 
Walker, slater ; and Duthie, plumber. 








PROPOSED CHAMBERS IN WESTMINSTER. 


A company is being formed to erect a large block 
of professional and residential chambers on a trian- 
gular plot of land in Victoria-street, Westminster, 
opposite the Westminster Palace Hotel, and 


pa 
bounded by Dean-street and Orchard-street. The 


plans have been prepared by Messrs. Banks & 
Barry. It is proposed to erect, to the depth of 
90 feet, a main building divided into seven sec- 
tions, each distinct in itself but forming one con- 
tinuous whole. Three of these sections will con- 
as wr suites - chambers each; three 
y-eight suites each ; and the remaining sec- 
tion, twenty-one suites. There will be entrances 
in Victoria-street. Each suite will include four or 
five rooms, and be so constructed that two or 
more suites may be united to form a larger esta- 
blishment if required. In the rear of the main 
es it phe a ae — a of fourteen 
© stories in height. The s will be 

divided from the main building by ow designed 
as an ornamental arcade; a garden and carriage 
drive being reserved for the occupiers of the 
chambers. The main buildings appear over- 
crowded, abutting on yards about 20 feet wide; 
and the assumed average rent of 1701. for suites 
of four rooms, some of them five, if not six stories 
choald boveinataeed tame ts the ecb 
. ? ure 
limited accordingly. 





LIGHTING STREET LAMPS. 


I wave often wondered why the old-fashioned 
mode of lighting the street lamps should still be 
isted in in London: it is both inconvenient 
and dangerous, and ought at once to be abandoned 
for the much better method now in use in most of 
the towns in Lancashire, 

A light rod, about 6 feet long, with a small 
lamp at the top, inclosed in a perforated tin case, 
is all the apparatus required ; and the lighting is 
done in a much more certain, expeditious, and 
economical manner. It seems to me that any 
simple and inexpensive means by which the dan- 
gerous practice of carrying ladders, and placing 
them against the lamps in the crowded thorough- 
fares of the metropolis could be avoided would 
be a great advantage. The new mode is exceed- 
ingly simple, has been in successful operation for 
some time in many towns in the country, and 
answers well. Why not adopt it in London ? 

A Boroven SURVEYOR. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ar the meeting of the Board held last week the follow- 
ing tenders were received for new street and subway, 
High-street, Borough :— 


PORTO oe ce caceccconcccnene £10,195 0 0 
BEGROR 20.00 coccevesscvesesece 10,005 0 0 
DOGO. ci ccconcs Satenedesus 9,884 0 0 
MAUURE: dscevaccoddstovebesias 9,286 0 0 
Bes v5bcdd0n in pnstesenss 8,549 0 0 
WOOT vccces ntatonsecnecsa 8,400 0 0 
DE sd caukéccecstean canes 8,379 0 0 
LAVOES 000s ccecveccessevccece 8,120 0 6 
Wath BE is 6ncgnnesed cocccess 8,693 0 0 
UUMOE 5 ov k05040) 60500506 0008 J 00 
Downs (accepted) ............ 7,983 0 0 


Insolvency.—Where a creditor has been served 
with a notice of the order for hearing with a date 
subsequent to the real day, and the insolvent is 
discharged in the mean time, a re-hearing will be 
granted at the-instance of such creditor, although 
there has not been any intentional fraud. No 
other creditor will be allowed to oppose at such 
re-hearing. A debt contracted when a trader is 
embarrassed will not be a ground of remand if 
there be no misrepresentation, although the. 
debtor is arrested a fortnight after the delivery of 
the goods, the arrest not being collusive.—Re 
Robinson, 

Joint-stock Company.—Any creditor or con- 
tributory may take advantage of a demand served 
by another creditor requiring payment of his 
debt. The neglect of the company to pay, secure, 
or compound for same within the prescribed time, 
after such demand, may be taken advantage of by 
such first-mentioned creditor as a foundation for 
a petition to wind up the company.—Owen v. 
Anglesea Coal Company. 





ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


Hey v. Kitchin.—This case, which was one of disputed 
charges, was tried and decided at the Southwark County 
Court on Monday, the 5th instant. The circumstances 
connected with it are briefly as follow:—The defendant, 
Mr. Kitchin, a wealthy hop-grower, engaged Mr. Hey, 
| architect, to prepare plans and specifications, and obtain 
| estimates, for certain farm buildings, which were accord- 
| ingly done; but in the progress of the operations, Mr. 

Kitchin thought fit to stop the works, and ultimately 
| refused to pay the plaintiff for his services in having pre- 
| pared his plans and specification, &c. The matter having 
| been argued on both sides, the judge gave his verdict in 
| favour of the plaintiff, with costs. The defence was that 





3 
Tenders were also opened for constructing a sewer and | yr. Hey had, at defendant's request, written him a letter 
making up a road along the Victoria Park approaches :— | on the sth June, 1860, stating that his charge for the 


POOROS TE OG..s nts poseccecncecs £3,640 0 0 
Abbott & Hopwood .......... 3,341 0 0 
BU GEG o. kis cieend vedesiinccé 2,845 0 0 
DOES 6 icin tsttenananncniacere 2,805 0 0 
WS 600:55.65: 0h s bas bases ene 2,714 0 0 

TEeTETTICITIST TT Tre 2,600 0 0 
Pearson (accepted)...........+ 2,481 0 0 
DOES bs vicdiienisdenctedcebatenn 2,098 13 0 


A report was brought up from the superintendent archi- 











tect, in which he proposes that the whole of the houses 
on the west side of Great Turnstile, and two printing 
warehouses in Tichborne-court, should be removed. The 
width of the new street would be 47 feet 6 inches at the 
northern end, gradually increasing to 50 feet in the centre. 
He also stated that on the west side of the new strect, and 


' south end of the Robin Hood pubiic-honse, there will be 


a piece of building land with a frontage of 80 feet, and an 
average depth of 36 feet ; and this he arranges into plots for 
five houses for a set of offices, suitable for solicitors and bar- 


| risters. He considers that the cost, together with the ex- 


pense of forming carriage and footways, and lamps, will 
be 28,080/.; which sum would include the return which 
might be obtained from the sale of vacant building 
ground and old materials. He further considered that a 
more complete improvement would be effected by clearing 
away the five houses and two shops on the west side of 
Newman’s-row, by doing which the width of the new 
street would be equal along its whole length. 

A motion was made and agreed to that the superin- 
tendent architect’s report and plan be referred to the 
Works and Improvements Committee for consideration 
and report. 


THE “ BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 

Railway Company.—In a case where a railway 
company had power to borrow money upon mort- 
e, money so borrowed was held not to be pay- 
able out of the surplus profits of the concern in 
priority to debts contracted by the company in 
working out their scheme.— Corry v. Londonderry 
and Enniskillen Railway Company. 

Life Insurance.—Suicide.—W here there was no 
provision in a policy that it should be void if the 
insured party should die by his own hands, the 
Court of Chancery refused to declare such policy 
void, the insured having committed suicide.— 
Horne v. The Anglo-Australian Insurance Com- 





ny. 
Wills: Railway Company.—A person devised 
his freehold houses to certain ms, and his 
estate to others. Shortly before his 
death a railway company served upon him a 
notice to treat for the purchase of several of the 
freehold houses, but no agreement was come to, 
and nothing further was done during testator’s 
life. Subsequently the company had these houses 
assessed by a jury, and paid the amount into 
court. A question arose as to whether or not the 
notice given by the railway company had the 


effect of converting the freehold houses into per- | and 


sonal estate. It was decided that the notice to 
treat did not operate as a conversion, and that the 
devisees of the freeholds were entitled to the 
houses.— Haynes v. Haynes. 

Friendly Society —In a suit by a creditor of a 
benefit society, the certificate of the society, duly 
made under the Friendly Societies Acts, was held 
to be conclusive as to the character of the society. 
Although at the time of the loan to the society all 
the formalities were not complied with, it was de- 
cided that, as the society had the benefit of the 
loan, its managers could not object to the claim 
on the ground of informality.— Pare v. Clegg. 





| services would be the usual commission of 5 per cent. 
upon the amount of the outlay or value of the works done ; 
and he considered that, although Mr. Hey had prepared 
the drawings and specification ; and the estimate, 1,695/., 
had been sent in; thatas he had subsequently changed 
his ideas, and determined not to have the works begun, 
Mr. Hey was entitled to nothing ; as, in his opinion, the 
' letter above referred to was a binding contract on Mr. 
Hey to charge nothing unless the works were carried 
into execution. Plaintiff contended that he ought not 
to be debarred from the value of his services because 
of Mr. Kitchin’s change of mind, and which was a 
_ circumstance over which he had no control. A com- 
mission of 24 per cent. on the estimate was charged. It 
must be said that the judge did not recognize this mode 
of charging, but considered the services rendered were 
| equivalent to the amount of the bill. 
| GODOLPHIN SCHOOLS, HAMMERSMITH. 
| Tux following references show the appropria- 
tion of the rooms set forth by the plan given in 
our last, p. 548 :— 
Muster’s Residence. 











A. Hall. D. Diving-room. 

B. Drawing-room. E. Butler's Pantry. 

C. Study. F. Housekeeper’s Room. 
School Building. 

G. Dining Hall. Q. Passage. 

H. Lavatory. R. Corridor. 

I, Kitehen. S. Boarders’ Entrance. 

K. Scuilery. T. Master’s Sitting-room. 

L. \. U. Boys’ Room. 

M. Pantry. V. Clags-room. 

N. Larder. W. School-room. 

O. Beer. X. Porch. 

P. Coals. Y. Covered Piay-shed. 








FIRE ESCAPE. 


Havrve read in the last number of the Builder 
the remarks of “ M. M.,” in reference to a means 
of assisting escape from fire, and for the extin- 
guishment thereof, I am induced to offer a few 
observations upon a contrivance to effect the first- 
named object. 1 would propose to place between 
the windows of any two houses in line, and on the 
second floor, a “fire balcony,” projecting from the 
face of wall about 2 feet 6 inches, and in length 
the distance between the windows of each house, 
which, in ordinary cases, is not more than 5 feet. 
It should be constructed with a 14-inch slate 
bottom, pinned into the wall, and supported by 
stone or iron corbels, surmounted by a light frame- 
work of wrought iron, and provided with an inner 
or shifting balcony, with a plate-iron bottom and 
strong wire sides, the full height of the outer one. 
It should be in the form of two quadrants, working 
upon a pivot hinge inserted in the slate bottom, 

provided also with running wheels traversing 
a groove cut in the slate. When required for use, 
it is easily extended by drawing out the inner 
quadrants on each side, which take their bearing 
on the sills of the adjoining windows, covering 
more than one half of each, and affording a safe 
retreat to the next house. Independently of such 
facility, it will enable six or seven persons to 
stand clear of the flames until rescued from the 
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THE CLIMATE OF ENGLAND. 


Sir,—I trust to your courtesy to permit me to make 
one or two observations in reference to your remarks on 
my work, ‘‘ The Climate of England,’’ which appeared in 
your last impression. You state, ‘‘Mr. Shepherd has 
put the predictive powers of his new scheme boldly to the 
test by saying, a few days since, in the Times, ‘the wea- 
ther will only be unsettled until the 6th instant, after 
which date we shall have fine weather throughout the 
month with only very trifling exceptions.’’’ Now, sir, 
notwithstanding your ‘‘a/as!’’ as far as the month has 
proceeded, the weather has been in strict accordance 
be aad predictive powers. This you will also admit, I 

nk. 


But, if you will favour me by referring to my work, and 
to Table I., year 1861, you will observe I put my new 
scheme to the test on a far more bold and comprehensive 
scale than J did on the 6th instant. You will find there 
recorded the character of each season for the present year ; 
and, although that table was compiled in January last, as 
far as the year has advanced, it is exactly in unison with 
the predictive powers of my new scheme. 

Georce SuspuerD, C.E. 

P.S. The predictive powers of my new scheme are far 
more extended than is at present known. I foretold the 
approach of the late comet full six weeks before it was 
discovered, and even the constellations it would pass 
through. The following gentiemen will confirm this :— 
Mr. Hind, F.R.A.S.; Mr. Fareley, Nautical Almanac; Mr. 
Ross, 69, Lombard-street; Mr. usroe, C.E., Ketly, 


the fastening opened, until the spring on which 
the projection is fixed has been depressed by the 
pin or knob at the farther side of the catch. 
CHIMNEY AND VentTILaTING Cow1s.—G. Lew- 
|ingdon, Bridport, Dorset. Dated 17th January, 
1861.—The lower part is fixed, and the upper 
part is free to revolve round a pin or stud sup- 
ported by the lower part. On the lower part the 
patentee fits a conical ring or collar, with aper- 
tures leading from the bottom of the collar into 
the inside of the channel in communication witb, 
or in continuation of, the chimney or shaft on 
which the cowl is placed. The movable part is 
formed at top with a lobster back, and carries near 
the top and across the interior a shaft with two or 
more fan blades, which are made to revolve by a 
screw-wheel fixed on the same shaft, and on the 
outside of the cowl; which wheel is made to 
revolve by the wind. Just below the fan-shaft he 
places a guard which extends across about one- 
| half of the interior of this upper part of the cowl. 
Stove Gratrs.—J. Jobson, Derby. Dated 
18th January, 1861.—The object of the first part 


; , : ; . of the invention is to obtain a better reflection 
ee a mine imam ia, rar and diffusion of the rays of heat from the head or 
a arch of the grate, and to cause those rays to be 

, ray diffused at a lower elevation. For these purposes 

RECENT ane WITH | the patentee makes the radiating head or top 
. | plate of a stove arched, and of a concave, or domi- 

A COMBINED HEATING AND VENTILATING PIPE. cal, or partially concave or domical figure, merg- 
W. Taylor, Nursling, near Southampton. Dated ing into, and combined with, plain, splayed, or 
9th January, 1861.—This invention consists of a | bevelled side reflecting plate (generally called 
pipe, having in it at least two compartments, so | cheeks) of an ordinary description. Secondly, the 
as to contain in one part hot water, steam, gas, or invention consists of improvements in the con- 
any other heating medium; and the other is an | struction of the smoke-door or flap, also termed 














air chamber or compartment. | the smoke-valve or register of a stove-grate, in 
Stoves anD Ranees. NV. Ager, Upper Ebury- | order that the size of the opening for admitting 

street, Pimlico, Dated 11th January, 1861.—The | the smoke to the flue or chimney may be varied: 

lower part of the chimney or flue is caused to or regulated. 

descend behind the back of the basket, and to the = 

bottom thereof. The back of the basket is made } 

with bars or otherwise with passages through it, Roo hs Beceibed ’ 

so that the draught may pass from front to back y ARIORUM 

of the fire in the basket ; the products of the fuel : si 

passing through the back of the basket intothe| “TE Family Save-All: a System of Secondary 

flue or chimney. It is preferred that the sides or | Cookery; with Hints for Economy in Household 

cheeks of the basket should be hollow, and form | Consumption. By the Editor of ‘ Inquire Within.’ 

hot air chambers communicating with the lower | London: Kent & Co., Paternoster-row, 1861.” 

of the flue. The back of the stove or range |The editor of “Inquire Within” must have 

above the basket is closed, or only has a compara- | opened a rich mine of coin if he has sold, as is here 

tively small opening above the back into the flue. | stated, half a million of his various useful volumes 

The ordinary register of a stove is kept closed, | in this country, and quite as many in the American 

and is only required to be opened when sweeping States. The present book is likely to have its 

the chimney. In order to regulate the quantity | fall share of so extraordinary a run of good for- 


of opening above the back of the basket, a slide is tune. It really contains a great deal of usefal as | 
used, which may be raised or lowered so as to Well as entertaining matter. To each new dish of | 


enlarge or close the opening into the flue or chim- | Secondary cookery is added a sprinkling of condi- 
ney above the back of the basket. ment in the shape of a joke or an anxiom,—not 

APPARATUS FoR SasH-winpows, &c. RB. Smel- | always new, certainly, but ever sufficient to excite a 
lie, West Merrieston, Lanarkshire. Dated 11th pleasant tone of mind and a desire to dip a little 





the aggregate improvement for 1860 on the So- 
ciety’s various properties in Wild-court, Tyndal’s- 
buildings, Hatton-garden, &c., in increased rents 
and diminished expenses, has been 289/. 16s. 4d. 
The balance-sheet shows a sum total of assets of 
35,4997. 4s. 9d., and a surplus over liabilities 
(assets taken at cost) of 20,343/.14s. 5d.; so that 
the Society is not only in a solvent, but in a com- 
paratively prosperous condition. 
Miscellanea. 

BvuitpERs’ BENEVOLENT INsTITUTION.—A cor- 
respondent writes,—“ I am glad to find, by your 
publication, that Mr. Robert Forest, late of Bruns- 
wick-wharf, Vauxhall, has left the handsome do- 
nation of 1,000/. to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution. He was a liberal contributor, and 
firm friend of the society from its commencement. 
Will you allow me to urge some of the successful 
men of the day to follow his example? then will 
the society become what it should be,—one of the 
best in the country.” 

ENnGLisH Scutptors rx Romz.—A letter from 
Rome, in the London Review, states that the 
English artists in that city are preparing for the 
Exhibition of 1862 :—“ Mr. Gibson is at work at 
a statue of Diana, and also ona statue of Pandora, 
in which he has freely indulged his predilection 
for colour. The flesh represents ivory, the hair 
gold, with a wreath of white flowers encircling 
the head, and the eyes are coloured a delicate 
blue. Her under-dress is not coloured excepting 
a narrow blue border, which contrasts well with 
the purity of the marble, and the box which she 
holds is relieved with gold and colour. Mr. Card- 
well has also a figure of Diana reposing after the 
fatigues of the chase. Mr. Gatley is engaged on 
two colossal relievos, 16 feet by 8 feet, which will 
form the two panels of a tomb to be erected in 
Edinburgh. Tue subjects are the Overthrow of 
Pharaoh and his Host in the Red Sea, and the 
Song of Miriam and Moses. Mr. Adams is work- 
ing at a very pleasing subject, taken directly from 
nature—a youth playing at ‘castelletti,’ a game 
much in favour with the Roman boys.” 

SaLE OF THE LATE OFFICES OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN Boarp oF Works, GREEK-STREET, 
Sono.—By order of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the freehold property situate at the cor- 
ner of Greek-street, Soho-square, which was for- 
merly the office of the Westminster Commissioners 
of Sewers, and latterly of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, has been sold by auction. The pre- 
mises contain about forty rooms, including a 
spacious board-room, 28 feet by 21 feet, with an 
enriched ceiling, numerous offices, and other de- 
partments; with also a large plot of ground in 
the rear, occupying upwards of 10,000 square 





January, 1861.—According to one modification, | deeper in amongst the second day’s dinner dishes. | feet. There was an active competition for the 
the apparatus consists of a horizontal bracket or | Some of the hints, however, are not very intelli- | property, which was put up in one lot ; when, after 
holding frame screwed or attached to the case or gible. Thus, “Sitting to sew by candle-light some brisk bidding, it was knocked down for 
guide portion of the framing in which the sash | before a table with a black cloth on it, is injurious | 6,400/., and was declared bought by the trustees 


traverses. This bracket carries a spring box ;to the eyes. When such work must be done, lay 
working upon a horizontal centre. This box | black cloth before you.” Others require a little 
carries within it a coiled or convoluted spring of touch of editorial grammar. Thus,—“ Eel-skins, 
flat steel ; or the spring may be made of wire or | well cleansed, for clarify coffee, Ke. : Sole-skins, 
other material, On the exterior of the spring | well cleansed, for clarify coffee, &c.” Surely, 
box is coiled a strap, cord, or other connecting | “ ing” would be satisfied with a very little space, 
detail ; and the upper end is attached to the spring and is especially entitled to respect where there 
case, which acts on a pulley; whilst the lower end 8 room at the end of the line for half a dozen of 
is fastened to the bottom of the sash. The conse- them.——“ London Sewage and the Thames Em- 
quence of this arrangement is, that, when the sash bankment: a Plan for Carrying off the London 
is pulled down, the tensional action of the strap Sewage without Pumping, and without Low-level 
or cord operates so as to turn round the box and | Sewers through the City and Southwark ; and for 
wind up the spring. When the sash is pulled up, 4 Thames Embankment unencumbered by a Sewer 
the reverse action takes place. In this way the passing through it. By Telford Macneil, C.E. 
sash is supported by the spring. To stop the sash London: Weale, High Holborn, 1861. Mr. 
at any particular part, a spring detent is fitted | Macneill’s plan, it seems, was too late in being 
upon the spring box to work a stop pin, which brought for ward while the commission was sitting, 
gears with holes in the edge of the sash. Instead , and however sensible the scheme may be, we do 
of this the spring may operate through a fusee, so Bot think it sufficiently promising to induce a 
as to equalise the spring action, and enable the desire that delay should be now incurred for its 
window to remain at any desired level. Both consideration. Mr. Macneill is of opinion that 
the upper and lower sashes may be worked by ® Thames Embankment ought to stand on its 
this spring movement ; one spring being fitted to own merits; and it isa main object of his pro- 
each; whilst, to ease the action, the opposite side posal to show that a low-level sewer is unne- 
of the sash has a spring pulley. cessary; thus disencumbering the question of 

Wixvow Fasrenixes.—H, Weaber, New Mal-| embankment from that of sewage. He proposes 


don, Surrey. Dated 14th January, 1861.—This 
invention is intended to prevent the fastening 
from being ed from the outside, and consists 
in fitting, in the bed of the catch, a spring, having 
on it a projection inclined on one side, and on the 
farther side of the catch a knob or pin. On bring- 
ing forward the bar it rises over the inclined pro- 
jection; which, as soon as the bar has passed, 
rises and prevents the bar being forced back, and 


* Selected from the lists in the Engineer. 





to make a straight cut through the Isle of Dogs 
and across Greenwich Marshes, and another channel 
cutting off the elbow in the river opposite Erith. 
The object is to give the river as near an approach 
to a continuous stream in one direction as possible; 
and so to permit the discharge of the sewage at 
low instead of at high water, and prevent it 
from flowing up and down with the tide, as at 
present.——“The Seventeenth Annual Report of 
the Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Working Classes. 1861.” This Report shows that 





of the establishment called “The Sisters of 
Charity.” 

Mk. ALFRED MELLON’s CoNncERTS. — Mr. 
Mellon is giving his promenade concerts this year 
in the Opera House, Covent Garden. With a 
band of rare excellence, a very large chorus, and 
some first-rate solo singers, he has made a com- 
mencement of more than usual brilliancy. 

Krew GarpENs.—A fine plant of the Victoria 
Regia, or Royal Lily, is now producing a succes- 
sion of its blossoms, of marvellous and gorgeous 
beauty, in the water garden of the original Tro- 
pical Aquarium, or Stove No. 6: the leaves of this 
novelty are 3 feet in diameter. In the parterre 
of the Dutch or Geometrical garden, in front of 
the old Museum, the outer bed, or open border, 
has been planted with variegated and mixed 
flowers, asa design and pattern for a Coventry 
ribbon. A drinking-fountain has been erected 
near a venerable walnut-tree (said to be the oldest 
in England), and will shortly be at the service 
of the public. 

Barracks aND Huts.— Within the last twenty 
years there have been expended on barracks, huts, 
&c.;—At Colchester, 117,757/.; at Pembroke, 
61,241/.; at Shoeburyness, 84,927/.; at Shorn- 
cliffe, 210,292 ; at Hythe, 26,864/. ; at Fleetwood, 
18,3807. Much further expenditure is proposed, 
and has been approved by the Government— 
50,0007. for cavalry barracks at Colchester ; 
27,000/. for additional accommodation and works 
and a church at Shoeburyness ; 4,000/. at Shorn- 
cliffe, and about the same sum at Hythe; and at 
Fleetwood 10,000/. for purchase and alteration of 
bath-house, &c., nearly 10,0007. more for hat en- 
campment, and in a future year 18,000/. for per- 





manent barracks and hospital. 
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New Bvirprxne For ayn Insurance OFFIcE 
In EpinsvurGH.—The Scottish Provident In- 
surance Company are about to ercet a new office 
in St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh, in place of their 
present building at the north-west corner of the 
square. The directors have purchased the pre- 
mises formerly occupied by the Scottish Widows’ 
Fand Office on the south side, and are about to 
pull down the tenement and erect a new office 
from designs by Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear. 

Turninc Gornic Arcugs.— Sir: Passing 
through the lower part of the Crescent-road, 
Plumstead, I noticed yesterday, in the front wall 
of what I understand is to be a school-house, three 
Gothic arches with the arch bricks radiating in 
each case from the centre of the opening, as if the 
arches were semicircular, instead of from the point 
from which the Gothic enrve is struck. I think this 
work is in charge of an architect, nevertheless. 
Is not this method of turning Gothic arches an 
architectural impropriety ? Certainly it presents 
to my sight the appearance of weakness and ugli- 
ness,—C, F. 

Boring tHroven Mount Ceyts.—A commu- 
nication from an engineer, addressed to the Perse- 
veranza of Milan, gives some details respecting 
the cutting of the tunnel through Mount Cenis:— 
“M. Perruzzi, one of the ministers, some depu- 
ties, several scientific men, and M. Someiller, a 
French engineer, went, a few days back, to Bar- 
donéche, and for some hours witnessed the work- 
ing of the machines for cutting the rock. The 
opinion of the scientific men who were present at 
the experiment is, that the mechanical difficulties 
of the cutting will be fully overcome. The per- 
forating machines, in somewhat less than an hour, 
made seventy holes in the mountain at the end of 
the opening. The holes which were made in the 
centre, in order to permit a breach to be effected 
by blasting, were three centimétres (rather more 
than 1} inch) in diameter: the others made round 
it for the same purpose were two centimétres. 
The depth of the holes was from 60 to 90 centi- 
métres (rather more than 23 inches to about 354 
inches). From repeated experiments made in 
masses of schist with a single perforating instru- 
ment, it was proved that ten minutes’ labour was 
sufficient to make a hole of 60 centimétres; 
whereas, by the ordinary means, three workmen 
would be occupied for an hour in effecting one. 
The machine cuts simultaneously twenty to thirty 
holes in a space of four square métres,—that is, 
one in which it would not be easy to employ three 
or four men. The machine, however, must be 
dragged back to a distauce of 100 métres, or more, 
whenever blasting has to be resorted to, and it 
cannot be worked again until after the ground is 
cleared of the fragments of rock, and until the 
front of the mountain is made tolerably smooth. 
It is estimated that the cutting of the tunnel can 
be terminated in 1864. 

Tue City Census: Dr. Letruesy’s Rerort.— 
The quarterly report of the officer of health to 
the City Sewers Commission remarks that while 
the population of the City has diminished to the 
extent of only 9 per cent., houses have been de- 
molished to the extent of 15 per cent.; so that 
the crowding is on the increase. In the eastern 
and western unions there are now from nine to 
ten persons per house, and from 200 to 300 
persons per acre,—the densest population in 
England, or even in Europe. The death rate is 
high, being 245 per 1,000; while that of all 
England is but 22, and that of its chief towns 
but 235. Of the deaths, 40 per cent. were of 
children under five years of age. The water sup- 
plied from the City pumps is said to contain 20 to 
127 grains of solid matter per gallon ; while that 
of the New River contains only 19 grains. The 
foulest pump water was that from Bishopsgate- 
street Without (127-3 grains per gallon), and the 
next that from Aldgate ~~ 1095); yet the 
water is decoyingly bright ; sparkling, cool 
and refreshing in draught. 

Nortn Lonpoy Rartway.—The half-yearly 
report of the directors states that the traffic of 
this railway for the past half-year has been satis- 
factory. The receipts, compared with those of the 
corresponding period of 1860, show an increase, as 
follows :—Passengers, 1,582/.; goods, 708/.; coals, 

1061. Total increase, 2,396/. The balance avail- 
able for dividend, after providing for interest on 
the debenture debt, is 26,7187. 6s. 11d. The di- 
rectors recommend the declaration of a dividend 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, for the six 
months ending 30th June. The bills promoted by 
the company in Parliament, for the construction 
of a branch railway from Kingsland to Broad- 
street in the City, and for widening, if found 
necessary, a portion of the existing railway, have 
both received the royal assent. 
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Sratve or America BY Mr. Kuntzr.—The 
sketch-model of America, by Mr. Edward Kuntze, 
of which we spoke some time ago, has become a 
statue, and is a very charming work. Repre- 
sented as a young woman, fresh and beautiful, 
crowned with a diadem of stars, and resting the 
shie'd of the United States on the stem of a tree,— 
fruit and flowers lying at her feet,—America 
holds out the hand to all nations. The face is beau- 
tiful, and has in it a touch of sadness, the effect 
of late events on the sculptor, though probably 
the result was unintentional. Things have greatly 
changed in America since Mr. Kuntze began his 
work. It is to be hoped, however, that some of 
the wealthy Americans in London will make him 
secure, and that the statue will hereafter find 
permanence in marble. It may be seen at No. 23, 
Newman-street. 

Gas.—The Banbury Gas Company have declared 
a dividend of 74 per cent. per annuum, free of in- 
come tax; the Portsea Island, one of 6 per cent. ; 
and the Willenhall, one of 10 per cent. The 
Willenhall have reduced their price to 4s. 6d. and 
4s., according to quantity consumed.—It has 
been ascertained, it is said, that by placing near the 
flame of ordinary gas-burners a receptacle con- 
taining coal naphtha, the brilliancy of the light is 
much increased. An invention based upon this 
principle is already the subject of a patent in- 
vested in a public company. The patentees state, 
that by the use of their process a saving of one- 
half may be made in the expense of lighting by 
gas. To test the accuracy of this assertion, expe- 
riments have just been made in London, under 
the authority of the Commissioners of Sewers. 
Mr. Heywood, the engineer of the commissioners, 
who principally conducted the experiments, states 
that three cubic feet of gas, carburetted by means 
of the naphtha, are equal to five cubic feet of gas 








not carburetted. On this assumption he shows 
that by the adoption of the new process the reduc- 
tion of the cost of each lamp a year would be 20s., 
and that, there being 2,825 lamps in the city, an 
annual saving of 2,825/. might be effected. 








TENDERS 


For Portland Stone Porch, for Mr. Nicholson. Mr. 
Rawlings, architect :— 
CHO se cvan cetevcsasvcscssecess Ms: @ 0 
Wether oc co cvseceesse sanepean de 135 0 0 





For additions and alterations to Thorpe Lodge, for Dr. 
Donald Dalrymple, Sheriff of Norwich. Messrs. Benest 
& Newson, Norwich, architects. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. E. E. Benest -— 


Browne & Bailey..... $50beeend £1,198 5 0 
GHEE Svcccctccecicvensccns . 908 14 0 
DODGE scab cdvin dc cesapeasevas 984 1 0 
Chapman .......0.+5 oenveetee g18 14 1 
GrOGMRIOAS 2.0ccrscvetecnvesses 928 15 Je 
Moore (accepted) ............ 897 & 8 





® For new Parsonage at Drayton, Oxfordshire. Mr. J. 
Bi'ling, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. T. W. 
Goodman and Mr. J. A. Bunker :— 
Walters cocccescccees ewe eouees £1,549 10 0 
ROWSE ca cccccccacsceccce soos 4,869 @ 0 
Dove, Brothers... .c.csooncssece 3,885 © © 





For new Warehouse, 101, Upper Thames-street. Mr. 
T. Chatfeild Clarke, architect :-— 





Jo Portland Deduction if 

Stone. in Portland 

Cen ent. 

Patman & Fotheringham ..£2,321 0 0 #160 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons. vo SIP 88 104 0 0 
Ashby & Sons ... 2,134 0 0 112 0 0 
Axford & Co. ..... ssce SOE: 6 4 105 0 0 
SN Vek connckss codes bases 2,955 0 0 116 0 0 
Browne & Robinson........ 2,038 0 0 116 0 0 





For rebuilding the Lamb and Flag Ragged Schools, 
Clerkenwell. Mr. W. P. Griffith, arcnitect :— 





DOO. be sb Foes Shade Ved cess seve #693 0 0 
DEORE ccscccevee ib $0 Sepevessocs 674 0 9 
POWIEE os Kesdesncsescssevecsccs S67 106 
PO ides svakiasteesécnsncure 645 10 0 
Ebbage (accepted) ............+6 499 0 0 
For Labourers’ Cottages at Cuxwold Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, tor Mr. Thorold. Mr. James K. Colling, archi- 
WD Nsivin kc ti ecco eebceass Janus #21448 0 0 
DOG ..cding ci 5 cose bbicdenetase 440 0 0 
Young (accepted) .........2.+. - 400 0 0 
Hollingsworth....... Soecccseens 365 0 0 


For alterations, additions, ike., ‘to premises Nos, 1, 2s 
and 3, Portland-place, St. John’s-wood, for Messrs- 
Green, Brothers. Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, archi- 


Fish, .....0 cosccerevcccees osoee 488 0 0 
CONE 5c vcr cen cans cand oteneees 395 0 0 
SN Sco apckencedhnsssbeccenes 355 0 0 
WEG ob cig es eRb SRI VE piWereedes 319 0 0 





For the Agricultural Hall, Islington. Messrs. Peck & 
Stephens, architects :— 





WISOR occ cc crccsccccccece £25,778 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers. . «es 26,500 0 0 
ETTY..--seeeeess 25,759 0 0 
Mansfield & Son 25,3909 0 0 
Hill, Keddie, & Robinson .... 24,9809 0 © 
Holland & Hannen .......... 15,0956 0 o* 





* Portion of works only. 











For the conversion of a Chapel into Police Residences, 
and the erection of a Fire Engine DepOdt, Kent-street, 
Nottingham, for the Corporation. M. O. Tarbotton, 
Corporation surveyor. Quantities not supplied :— 





en, REET OTE weeks eens --- £613 0 0 
Hollingsworth. .........s.+5+-+. 590 0 0 
Beit Ws CURE dadocedasdaess seve 585 0 0 
M 16 0 
6 0 

00 

0 °6 

0 0 

WE Shicebba ee skas rhea eedvencn 56415 7 
Biddie....... POrTTETITTLirii es -» 56410 © 
DOR a cies co ba cu ekesehccencns 559 0 0 
Smith (acce:! Ficunosvesasavese 55613 0 
Claricoat (received too late) .... 528 0 0 


Haw & Wool (received too late) . 490 © 0 
All the above Tenders are nett, after deducting for old 
materials, 





For alterations to two houses in Tottenham-court- 


WORE 5s ick oSas Kcciccess ++ £9085 0 0 
POE cceb cen ccccadcsecnvcbas - 945 0 @ 
BOWEL co cc ccccccvcscccccesecee 913 0 0 
DAMGPETY asncvncsccrcsoscecs - 937 0 0 





For new Steam Fiour Mill and Residence at Woolwich, 


| Kent, for Mr. Thomas P. Birts. Mr. Charles Bowes, 


architect. Quantities furnished :— 





SOON och os vob end bn 04 804 SE 0 
CE cndivndenscadspnebananen 0 
Kirk & Parry.........sccvesces 0 
SOME i cic beicn'e v 
Nicholson & Sons 0 
COOGEE sas ca ceee 0 
Beato. .cccisconcece 0 
Vaughan ..... ecovenccccecoes 1,900 6 © 
Adainson & Sons......... eooee 1,879 0 O 
J. CW. Tedd vescscs ccsvece 1,809 -8 0 
TOREDE: 5 indccevess gecsbsteens: © 
Sawyer (accepted) ............ 1,695 0 0 





For alterations to No. 15, Charles-street, Middlesex 
Hospital, for Messrs. Garrett, Whitaker & Co. :— 
TIGEUGT ss os.ccvcciavs oo0n dasveces #272 0 0 
JMR, BHOERETE. 000 cee scescccsce 209 @ 0 





For additions and alterations to the Blackfriars Monas- 
tery, Norwich (lately used as the City Workhouse), for 
the establishment of a Commercial School tor the Gover- 
nors and Trustees of King Edward V1.’s Gram 
Schocls. Messrs. Benest & Newson, Norwich, arcifi- 
tects. Quantities supplied by Mr. E. E. Benest :— 

SOOT on. nn.0s bdap dd cecepenssvas #1,2968 0 0. 
Ling & Ball (accepted) ........ 1,066 @ 0 





For Farm Buildings to be erected at Kidderpore Hall, 
H-mpstead, for Mr. C. Cannon; also fur repairs, &c. 
Mr. Hevry McCalla, architect :— 


POEs ian nd veces wes tncwen es £6,397 0 0 
BOWYEE ..ccccccccsccccccsese - 5994 0 0 
Watts (arrived too late)........ 5,239 0 0 
London Building Company.... 4,867 0 0 
James & Ashton ....... ..+++. 4,615 © 0 
DEER, « o'vin <b Kevicvi coeds ces ese 4,387 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ........ +» 4,329 0 0 
Stevenson (arrived too late) .. 4,220 0 0 
EOF oc cose seccec ces ccccse 4,187 0 0 
Cushing (ac » afterwards 

declined by him) ........... - 4,099 0 0 





For Newland Church Restoration. Mr. William White, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Trego :— 
Sharpington & Cole .......... £3,809 0 0 
Walker . 
JONES oo cccssee cveefeerereuree 
Durk . 








For building a Wheelwright’s Shop and Smithery at 
Baltic Wharf, Kingsland-road, for Messrs. Rickett, 
Smith, & Co. Messrs. Tillott & Chamberiain, architects. 


Quantities not supplied :— 
LYON ..cccececece ee eeccece oe - £535 0 0 
Lig 0060 sccee Sstesevnasas cosee 629 0 0 
Cannon ..... nie dreohhan eed eees 516 0 @ 
HORE. cconccccovcccesescsceses SOO @ 8 
WINS wcccccccccccsesccces soceee 493 0 0 
Conder woccccees. eoevecescecies 483 0 0 





For a House for Mr. Gipps, at St. Leonard’s-on. Sea. 
Mr. E. C. Robins, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
T. M. Rickman :— 











| Forthe | Additional 

| _ Main | Costor | "oe Stable 

| Building. | Rag Facing. ng- 
Piper & Wheeler.. £3,074 0 6 Nil. £475 0 0 
Newman & Mann 2,748 © 6 £83 © 0} 455 0 0 
Marsland & Son..| 2,780 0 0 20 0 0/| 395 0 0 
Howell ........+ 2,710 0 © 12 0 0| 387 0 9 
Hughes .......... 2,713 0 0) Nil. 368 0 0 
Kenwood ........ 2,693 0 0 Nil. 375 0 0 
| SRDS 2,578 0 0! Nil. 358 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


E. A.—Two Citizens ( You are another” is no argument).—E. A.— 
Ww. B—J. F. B.—T. W. N. (took to any price-book).—Argument 
(broadly speaking, all necessaries).—Lady I. (apply to a competent 
architect).—W. R.—J. 8. 0.—J. C._—R.—J. P. (pencils shali be tried),— 
M. (ditto).—C. (ditto).—Messrs. P.—J. 8. 0.—M. T.—J. H.—E. 8, P.— 
Ww. T.—C. B.—H. C. B. (should think of the builder's character before 
he invites him to tender, not a/ter).—B. P, 8.—F, H. G. (shall appear). 

Cae NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and wot to the “ Publisher.” 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue, later than FIVE o'clock, pm. 
on Thursday. 
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